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All that exists, in whatever mode this may be, necessarily participates in 
universal principles, and nothing exists except by participation in these 
principles, which are the eternal and immutable essences contained in the 
permanent actuality of the Divine Intellect. Consequently, it can be said that 
all things, however contingent they may be in themselves, express or rep- 
resent these principles in their own way and according to their order of 
existence, for otherwise they would be purely and simply nothingness. Thus, 
from one order to another, all things are linked together and correspond, to 
come together in total and universal harmony, for harmony is nothing other 
than the reflection of principial unity in the manifested world; and it is this 
correspondence which is the veritable basis of symbolism. 

Rene Guenon, Autorite spirituelle et pouvoir temporel 
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Introduction 

Bom in 1886, Rene Guenon, was the son of an architect in the conservative 
French Catholic milieu of Blois. The young Guenon proved to be a precocious 
if frail scholar, who by his twenty-first year was to abandon an apprenticeship 
in philosophy and mathematics and pursue instead, through the leadings of a 
former instructor, an acquisition of the kind of knowledge proffered in the 
labyrinths of Parisian occultist circles, at this period in full ferment. 

It was just three years later that the opening numbers of a review called La 
Gnose, started in November 1909, presented the first article published by 
Guenon, entitled ‘Le Demiurge’. This writing manifested a profound grasp 
of metaphysical principles, especially but not uniquely as related to the 
Hindu Advaita Vedanta. We know, however, from other articles of his that 
appeared in La Gnose until its demise in 1912, and from the titles of lectures 
(later to become titles of his books) he proposed to give at this period, that the 
French metaphysician was already essentially in possession of the life work to 
flow from his pen over the next forty years. 

How can this be explained? Guenon, to be sure, benefited from an uncanny 
genius for relating back to their archetypal sources the shreds and fragments 
of traditional teachings seized upon by the occultist societies he frequented, 
whose errors were to be the target of his refutations in the years to come. 
But the catalyzing agent that would polarize his pneumatic disposition for 
the Truth into a real metaphysical adequacy was the contact Guenon had 
around the year 1908 — and of which no details are known — with Hindus 
of the Advaita school. The crux of the message, presumably, which it was 
their destiny to transmit to the young Guenon as the providential receptacle 
for it. is what constitutes his own legacy to the West, being summed up by 
Frithjof Schuon as that of ‘intellectuality, universality, tradition', the content 
of which subdivides into ‘four great subjects: metaphysical doctrine, tradi- 
tional principles, symbolism, critique of the modem world'. 

Guenon felt only too clearly his isolation from the prevailing mentality, but 
he also knew still more clearly the inability of the ‘opposition’ to gain final 
ascendency over the Truth. ‘All that we shall do or say’, he wrote, ‘will 
amount to giving those who come afterwards facilities which we ourself 
were not given; here, as everywhere else, it is the beginning of the work 
that is the most painful.’ 
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He also wrote of himself that ‘what we are intellectually we owe to the East 
alone'. Besides his contact with Hinduism, Guenon had direct access to 
Islamic esoterism and also certain connections with Taoism. He himself 
saw fit for manifold reasons to take Islam as his personal commitment to a 
spiritual form: but to the end of his days he wore a gold ring inscribed with 
the Sanskritic sacred monosyllable AUM, this being the highest mantra 
form of the Divine Name in Hinduism. 

The first great response to Guenon’s preparatory work came in the early 
thirties in the synthesizing effect it had on the vast erudition of Ananda 
Coomaraswamy, whose writings from there on would be the diffusion of 
manifold doctrines relating to the philosophia perennis, and whom Guenon 
would henceforth refer to as a ‘collaborator’. 

The second and integral fruition of his groundwork came with the 
arrival on the scene of the young Frithjof Schuon at about the same time as 
Coomaraswamy — the eldest of the three — and it was he who would give the 
message its quintessential form. 



Whitall N. Perry 




Editor’s Foreword 

The chapters of Fundamental Symbols were originally articles published in 
French journals, often consecutively, but not yet incorporated into books 
during the author’s lifetime. The journals in question, now almost unobtain- 
able, are indicated in the list of original sources towards the end of the book. 

Our gratitude is due above all to Michel Valsan for having put together this 
precious volume, and to Alvin Moore Jnr for having translated it from the 
original French edition of 1962. Thanks also to the translator, this English 
edition of what is one of Guenon’s greatest works has been enriched by the 
addition of two more of his articles (chapters 2 and 3). On the other hand 
we have omitted one of the later chapters (71 of the French edition) which 
in our opinion should not have been included. The same applies to the also 
omitted closing paragraphs of chapter 6, which have nothing to do with sym- 
bolism and which raise certain problems that call for more annotations than 
we would venture to give. We are grateful to Richard Nicholson and Liadain 
Sherrard for their help in revising parts of the translation. 

As to the notes which have been added throughout, they are placed 
between square brackets to distinguish them from Guenon’s own notes. Of 
the bracketed notes, those without any specific attribution are by Michel 
Valsan, whereas those that have been added to this English edition, except 
for mere references, are attributed to the translator or to the editor as the 
case may be. 

The outstanding greatness of this book has two aspects, one that it 
shares with all that is best in Guenon’s writing, and one that is unique. This 
latter aspect is the vision that it opens up to us of a remote past going beyond 
historic times. In some chapters we are conscious of breathing the fresh air of 
an almost primordial antiquity. The universal language of symbolism is as 
old as humanity; and the light which Guenon throws on the intelligence and 
the intellectual unanimity of the ancient world is enough to dispel forever any 
lingering illusions about primitive man that we have subconsciously retained 
from our education. 

Against this background, we are not allowed to forget the messages which 
are at the root of Guenon’s writing as a whole. It was his function, in a world 
increasingly rife with heresy and pseudo-religion, to remind twentieth- 
century man of the need for orthodoxy, which itself presupposes, firstly a 
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Divine Revelation, and secondly a tradition that hands down with fidelity, 
from generation to generation, what heaven has revealed. In this connection 
we are deeply indebted to him for having restored to ‘orthodoxy’ the full 
rigour of its original meaning, rectitude of opinion, rectitude which compels 
the intelligent man not merely to reject heresy but also to recognise the 
validity of all those faiths that conform to the above mentioned criteria on 
which his own faith depends for its orthodoxy. 

On the basis of this universality, often known as religio perennis, it was also 
Guenon’s function to remind us that the great religions of the world are not 
only the means of man’s salvation but that they offer him beyond that, even 
in this life, two esoteric possibilities which correspond to what were known in 
Greco-Roman antiquity as the Lesser Mysteries and the Greater Mysteries. 
The first of these is the way of return to the primordial perfection which 
was lost at the Fall; the second, which presupposes the first, is the way to 
Gnosis, the fulfilment of the precept Gnothi Seauton, Know Thyself. This One 
Ultimate End is termed in Christianity Deificatio, in Hinduism Yoga (Union) 
and Moksha (Deliverance), in Buddhism Nirvana (Extinction — of all that is 
illusory), and in Islamic mysticism or Sufism Tahaqquq (Realisation — glossed 
by a Sufi Saint as ‘self-realisation in God’). 

The Mysteries are, explicitly, or implicitly , 1 the main theme of Guenon’s 
writing, and the reader will see that Fundamental Symbols is very far from 
being an exception in this respect. Let it be simply added that in the domain 
of the sacred the science of sciences is metaphysics which, in its highest 
reaches, is theology in the literal sense of a study of the nature of God. 
Parallel to this are the higher reaches of philosophy, likewise in the literal 
sense, love of wisdom. But science, needless to say, is objective and, to be fully 
effective, it needs a response from the subject. The science of sciences 
demands to be fulfilled by its subjective counterpart which is, precisely, the 
passage through the Greater Mysteries, and symbols are fundamental accord- 
ing to the measure of their eloquence in expressing aspects of the Truth and of 
the Way. 



Martin Lings 

I. Even In The Crisis of the Modem World and The Reign of Quantity the troubles in question are 
shown to have sprung from the loss of the mysterial dimension. 
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i § The Reform of the Modern 
Mentality 1 

M odern civilisation appears in history as a veritable anomaly; of all those 
we know about, our own is the only one which has developed in a purely 
material sense, and is also the only one which is not supported by any principle 
of a higher order. This material development which has been pursued for 
several centuries now, and at an ever accelerating pace, has been accom- 
panied by an intellectual regression which this same material progress is quite 
unable to neutralize. It is of course a genuine and true intellectuality which is in 
question here, which could also be called spirituality; for we refuse to give the 
name intellectuality to what is currently so called today, namely, the culti- 
vation of the experimental sciences in view of the practical applications to 
which these sciences lend themselves. A single example will allow us to 
measure the extent of this regression: the Summa Theologica of St Thomas 
was, in its time, a manual for the use of students. Today, where are the stu- 
dents who would be capable of fathoming and assimilating it? 

This decay has not come about all at once; one can follow its stages 
throughout modem philosophy. It is the loss or the forgetting of genuine 
intellectuality which has made possible two errors, apparently in opposition 
but in reality correlative and complementary; rationalism and sentimental- 
ism. Once all purely intellectual knowledge had come to be denied or ignored 
as it has been since Descartes, the end was logically bound to be in positivism 
and agnosticism together with all manner of ‘scientistic’ aberrations, and on 



l. [The journal Regnabit was founded by Rev Felix Antzan, OMI, In 1921, and this led In turn 
to the formation of a ‘Society for the Intellectual Propagation of the Sacred Heart’. In its original 
appearance, this present chapter was Guenon's contribution to a one-day conference (6 May 
1926) sponsored by the Society. Guenon wrote from a specifically Christian perspective for the 
purposes of his collaboration with Regnabit which, along with the above mentioned Society, 
was part of a pioneering effort to return to the genuine intellectual heritage of Christianity 
through the study and exposition of its traditional symbolism. Guenon, however, had to end 
his collaboration with Regnabit due to 'the hostility of certain neo-Scholastic circles': and the jour- 
nal itself ceased publication in 1929. Studies written by Guenon for Regnabit and reproduced here 
in whole or in part constitute ten chapters of the present book, while others were incorporated in 
other books by the author. Tr.] 
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the other hand in all those contemporary theories which, not content with 
what reason can bestow, seek for something else, but on the side of sentiment 
and instinct, that is, beneath reason and not above it, until with William James, 
for example, the point is reached at which the subconscious is conceived as 
the means by which man can communicate with the Divine. The notion of 
truth, after having been reduced to nothing more than a mere representation 
of sensible reality, is finally identified with utility by pragmatism, which 
amounts purely and simply to its suppression. For what is the importance of 
truth in a world whose aspirations are solely material and sentimental? 

It is not possible to develop here all the consequences of such a state of 
affairs; we will simply point out some of those which relate more particularly 
to the religious perspective; and first of all, let it be noted that the contempt 
and repugnance that other peoples, especially Orientals, feel with regard to 
Westerners stem in large part from the fact that Westerners generally appear 
to them to be men without tradition, without religion, which in their eyes is a 
real monstrosity. An Oriental cannot admit a social organisation which does 
not rest upon traditional principles: for a Muslim, to take one example, legis- 
lation in its entirety is no more than a mere appendage of religion. It used to 
be so in the West also — we have only to think what Christianity was like in 
the Middle Ages; but today the relationships are reversed. Religion is now 
looked upon as nothing more than a social fact: instead of having the entire 
social order attached to it, religion is, on the contrary, no longer regarded as 
anything but just one element among those that constitute the social order, if 
indeed it is still allowed to hold there any place at all, and how many Catho- 
lics, alas, without the least difficulty, accept this way of viewing things. It is 
high time to react against this tendency, and in this respect the affirmation of 
the social Reign of Christ is a particularly opportune manifestation. But to 
make this a reality, today’s mentality must be altogether reformed. 

A blind eye must not be turned to the fact that even those who believe 
themselves to be sincerely religious have nothing, for the most part, but a 
greatly diminished idea of religion. It has hardly any actual influence on 
their behaviour or on their thought; it is as if separated from the rest of their 
existence. Practically, believers and unbelievers behave in almost the same 
way; for many Catholics, the affirmation of the supernatural has no more 
than a completely theoretical value, and they would be quite embarrassed 
to have to take note of a miracle. This is what might be called a practical 
or de facto materialism. Is it not still more dangerous than an avowed materi- 
alism, precisely because those whom it infects are not even aware of it? 

On the other hand, religion for most people is only an affair of sentiment, 
without any intellectual import. Religion is confused with a vague religios- 
ity. or is reduced to a morality. The function of doctrine is diminished as 
much as possible, despite the fact that it is the essential from which every- 
thing else ought to be but a logical consequence. In this respect Protestant- 
ism, which is on its way to becoming no more than a ‘moralisin' pure and 
simple, is very representative of the tendencies of the modern mind. But it 
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would be a great mistake to believe that Catholicism itself is not affected by 
these same tendencies, not in its principle, certainly, but in the way in which 
it is ordinarily presented. Under the pretext of making it acceptable to the con- 
temporary mentality, the most disturbing concessions are made, concessions 
that encourage what on the contrary should be energetically fought against. 
We will not insist on the blindness of those who, under the pretext of ‘toler- 
ance', make themselves unconscious accomplices of counterfeits of religion, 
the hidden intentions of which they are far from suspecting. But in this con- 
nection, let us just note in passing the deplorable abuse which is frequently 
made of the word ‘religion’: is there not a ceaseless use of such expressions 
as ‘religion of patriotism’, ‘religion of science’, or ‘religion of duty? This is 
not simply carelessness in language; rather such abuses are symptomatic of 
the confusion that permeates the modern world. For in truth, language is a 
faithful representation of states of mind, and such expressions are incompati- 
ble with the true sense of religion. 

But let us move on to what is more essential. We wish to speak of the weak- 
ness of doctrinal teaching, which is replaced almost entirely by vague moral 
and sentimental considerations. These developments may please some, but at 
the same time they can only rebuff and estrange those with any intellectual 
aspirations, of whom there are still some in our time in spite of everything. 
The proof of this is that more people than one might think deplore this lack 
of doctrine. A favourable sign, in spite of appearances, is the fact that this 
lack is now more widely recognized than it has been for some time. It is cer- 
tainly wrong to claim, as we have often heard it claimed that nobody could 
understand an exposition of pure doctrine. First of all, why wish to remain 
on the lowest level on the pretext that it is that of the greatest number, as 
if it were necessary always to consider quantity rather than quality? Is not 
this a consequence of that democratic spirit which is one of the characteristic 
aspects of the modern mentality? Should it not be recognized that even those 
who would not understand everything would nevertheless derive a perhaps 
greater benefit from doctrinal exposition than might be supposed? 

But the gravest obstacle is doubtless this kind of mistrust towards intellec- 
tuality that one generally finds in so many Catholic circles, even among eccle- 
siastics. We say gravest, because this mistrust is a mark of incomprehension 
that is to be found even among those on whom the task of teaching is incum- 
bent. They have been touched by the spirit of modernity to the point of no 
longer knowing, any more than the philosophers named above, the nature 
of true intellectuality, to the point, at times of confounding intellectuality 
with rationalism and thus unintentionally playing the game of the enemy. 
We think that what is important above all else is precisely the restoration 
of true intellectuality and with it the sense of doctrine and of tradition. It is 
high time to show that religion is something other than a matter of sentimen- 
tal devotion, something other than mere moral precepts, or the consolations 
available to souls weakened by suffering, and that one can find in it that ‘solid 
nourishment' of which St Paul speaks in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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We know well enough that this goes against certain fixed habits that are 
difficult to throw off; but nevertheless, it is not a question of innovation — 
far from it — but on the contrary of returning to the tradition that has been 
strayed from, of finding again what has been all too willingly lost. Would 
this not be better than making the most unjustified concessions to the modern 
mind, such as are to be found, for example, in so many apologetical works that 
strive to reconcile dogma with all that is most hypothetical and least well 
founded in current science, an effort that has to be repeated all over again 
whenever these so-called scientific theories are replaced by others? It would, 
however, be quite easy to show that religion and science are not really in 
conflict, for the simple reason that they do not concern the same domain. 
Why is there no perception of the danger of even seeming to seek corrobora- 
tion, in what is most changeable and most uncertain, for doctrine that 
concerns immutable and unchangeable truths? And what is one to think of 
those Catholic theologians who are so affected by the ‘scientistic’ mentality 
that they feel obliged to take into account, in more or less large measure, the 
results of modem exegesis and ‘textual criticism', when it would be so easy, 
for anyone who had just a reasonably sure doctrinal foundation, to show their 
inanity? How can one not see that the so-called ‘science of religions', such as it 
taught in the universities, has never been anything else in reality but an instru- 
ment of war directed against religion and, more generally, against all that may 
still subsist of the traditional spirit, which those who are guiding the modem 
world in a direction that can only end in catastrophe naturally want to 
destroy? 

There is much more that could be said on all this, but we only wanted to 
indicate very summarily a few of the points about which a reform is urgently 
necessary; and now to conclude with a question that is of especial interest to 
us in this domain, why is there so much more or less avowed hostility towards 
symbolism? Assuredly, because it is a mode of expression that has become 
entirely foreign to the modem mentality, and because man is naturally 
prone to distrust what he does not understand. Symbolism is the means 
best adapted to the teaching of higher religious and metaphysical truths, 
that is, of all that the modem mind spurns or neglects. Symbolism is entirely 
contrary to rationalism, and all its adversaries behave, some without even 
being aware of it, as true rationalists. For our part, we think that if symbo- 
lism is not understood today, this is one more reason to insist upon it, 
expounding as completely as possible the real significance of traditional sym- 
bols by restoring to them all their intellectual meaning instead of making 
them simply a theme of sentimental exhortations — for which, moreover, 
the use of symbolism is quite pointless. 

This reform of the modem mentality, with all that it implies, namely the 
restoration of true intellectuality and of traditional doctrine, which for us 
are inseparable from one another — this certainly is a considerable task. But 
is that a reason for not undertaking it? It seems to us, on the contrary, that 
such a task constitutes one of the highest and most important ends 
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that can be proposed for the activity of a society such as the Society for the 
Intellectual Propagation of the Sacred Heart, so much the more in that all 
the efforts accomplished in this direction will necessarily be orientated 
towards the Heart of the Incarnate Word, the spiritual Sun and Centre of 
the World, ‘in which are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and science’, 
not of that empty, profane science which is the only one known to most of 
our contemporaries, but of the veritable sacred science which opens, to those 
who study it in the proper way, unsuspected and truly unlimited horizons. 



2 § Spirit and Intellect 

I t is frequently affirmed that Spirit is not other than Atma, but nevertheless 
there are instances when this same Spirit seems to be identified only with 
Buddhi. Is there not something contradictory here? It would be insufficient to 
see in this a simple question of terminology, for if such were the case one 
might as well go further and accept indiscriminately the many more or less 
vague and incorrect meanings commonly given to the word ‘spirit’, instead 
of carefully avoiding them, as we have always endeavoured to do; and the 
only too evident inadequacy of western languages for expressing metaphysi- 
cal ideas is no reason, to say the least, for not taking all the precautions neces- 
sary to avoid confusions. What justifies these two uses of the same word — let 
us state it at the outset — is the correspondence which exists between different 
levels of reality and which makes possible the transposition of certain terms 
from one of these levels to another. 

The case in question is comparable to that of the word ‘essence’, which can 
also be used in several different ways. Insofar as it is the correlative of ‘sub- 
stance’, and from the point of view of universal manifestation, it designates 
Purusha in relation to Prakriti. But it can be transposed beyond this duality, 
and such is necessarily the case when one speaks of the ‘Divine Essence’, 
even if, as usually happens in the West, those who use this expression do 
not go beyond pure Being in their conception of the Divinity. 1 Similarly, 
one can speak of the essence of a being as complementary to its substance, 
but one can also designate as essence that which constitutes the ultimate, 
immutable and unconditioned reality of that being; and the reason is that 
the first is in the final analysis nothing other than the expression of the sec- 
ond in regard to manifestation. Now if it be said that the spirit of a being is the 



1. The use of the term Purushottama in the Hindu tradition implies precisely the same trans- 
position in relation to that which Purusha designates in its more common sense. 
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same as its essence, this can also be understood in both the one and the other 
of the two senses; and from the point of view of absolute reality, spirit or 
essence obviously is not and cannot be anything other than Atma. It must 
however be noted that Atma, comprising within itself principally all reality, 
cannot for that very reason enter into correlation with anything whatso- 
ever. Thus, as long as it is a question of the constitutive principles of a being 
in its conditioned states, what is called spirit, as for example in the ternary 
‘spirit, soul and body’, can no longer be the unconditioned Atma, but only 
that which most directly represents it in manifestation. We could add that 
this is not even the essence in correlation with substance, for if it be true 
that substance implies manifestation it is nevertheless not itself within mani- 
festation. Strictly speaking, therefore, the spirit in this sense can only be the 
first and loftiest of all manifested principles, that is, Buddhi. 

It is thus necessary, from the point of view of a state of manifestation such 
as the individual human state, to introduce what might be called a question of 
‘perspective’; when we speak of the universal, distinguishing it from the indi- 
vidual, we must here understand not only the unmanifested, but also that 
which in manifestation itself is supra-individual, that is, supraformal manifes- 
tation to which Buddhi essentially belongs. Similarly, with regard to the indi- 
viduality as such, including as it does the entirety of the psychic and corporeal 
elements, we can only designate as spiritual the principles that transcend the 
individuality, which again is precisely the case with Buddhi or the intellect. 
This is why we can say, as we often have, that for us pure intellectuality 
and spirituality are ultimately synonymous. Moreover, the Intellect itself 
can also be transposed, in the same way as the spirit, for it is generally con- 
sidered altogether admissible to speak of the ‘Divine Intellect’. In this connec- 
tion, we will note again that even though the gunas are inherent in Prakriti, 
sattwa can only be considered as a spiritual (or ‘spiritualising’) tendency 
because it is the tendency that orients the being towards the higher states. 
We have here a consequence of the same ‘perspective’ which counts the 
supra-individual states as intermediary degrees between the human state 
and the unconditioned state, though between the unconditioned and any 
conditioned state whatsoever, even the most elevated of all, there is really 
no common measure . 2 

What must be emphasized is the essentially supra-individual nature of the 
pure Intellect. Moreover, it is only what belongs to this superhuman order 
that can be called truly transcendent, since this term cannot normally be 
applied except to what lies beyond the individual domain. The Intellect, there- 
fore, is never individualised; furthermore, this corresponds to what is 
expressed, considering now more particularly the corporeal world, when it 
is said that whatever the appearances may be, the Spirit is never ‘incar- 
nated’, which is equally true in all senses wherein the word ‘spirit’ can be 

2. Cf., Frithjof Schuon, 'Des modes de la realisation spirituelle'. Etudes Traditionnelles, April- 
May 1947, p. 1 19, note. 3. 
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legitimately used. 3 It follows that the distinction which exists between the Spirit 
and elements of the individual order are much more profound than all those 
which can be established among these individual elements themselves, as for 
example between the psychic and corporeal elements, that is, between those 
which belong respectively to subtle and gross manifestation, both of which 
are no more than modalities of formal manifestation. 4 

But this is still not all. Not only does Buddhi, insofar as it is the first of the 
productions of Prakriti, constitute the link between all the states of manifesta- 
tion, but from another angle and looking at things from a principial view- 
point, Buddhi appears as the luminous ray emanating from the Spiritual 
Sun, which is Atma itself. One can say, therefore, that Buddhi is also the first 
manifestation of Atma 5 even though it must be clearly understood that Atma 
itself remains unmanifest, not being affected or modified by any contingency. 6 
Now light is essentially one and Is not of a different nature in the Sun and in 
the Sun’s rays, which are not distinct from it except in an illusory mode as far 
as the Sun itself is concerned (although this distinction is none the less real for 
the eye which perceives the rays and which here represents the being situated 
within manifestation). 7 By reason of this essential ‘connaturality’, Buddhi, in 
the final analysis, is not other than the expression of Atma in the manifested 
order. This luminous ray which links all the states together is also represented 
symbolically as the ‘breath’ by which they subsist — which, as one will note, is 
in strict conformity with the etymological sense of the words designating 
Spirit (whether this be the Latin spiritus or the Greek pneuma ); and as we 
have already explained on other occasions, it is strictly speaking the 
sutratma, which amounts to saying that it is really Atma itself or, more pre- 
cisely, it is the appearance which Atma takes from the moment that, instead 
of considering only the Supreme Principle (which would then be represented 
as the Sun containing in itself all the rays in an indistinguished state), we 
consider the manifested states also. This appearance, moreover, is such 
only from the point of view of the beings within the manifested states; and 
it is this appearance which seems to give to the ray an existence distinct 

3. One can even say that It is this which marks, quite generally, the clearest and the most 
important distinction between these senses and the illegitimate ones which are too often attrib- 
uted to this same word. 

4. This is also why, strictly speaking, a man cannot speak of ‘his Spirit' as he speaks of 'his 
soul' or 'his body', the possessive implying that it is a question of an element belonging strictly to 
the individual order. In the ternary division of the elements of the being, the individual as such is 
composed of soul and body, while the Spirit (without which it could not exist in any manner) is 
transcendent in relation to it. 

5. Cf„ The Great Triad (Rene Guenon), p. 77. note 4. 

6. According to the Upanishadic formula, he is ‘That by which everything is manifested, 
which is not itself manifested by anything’. 

7. Light is the traditional symbol of the very nature of the Spirit: we have remarked elsewhere 
that one also finds, in this respect, the expressions ‘spiritual light' and ‘intelligible light', as if they 
were in some way synonymous which, again, obviously implies an assimilation between Spirit 



and Intellect. 
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from its source, for it is evident that the ‘exteriority’ of the manifested states in 
relation to the Principle can only be altogether illusory. 

The immediate conclusion which results from these considerations is that 
as long as the being is not only in the human state but in any manifested state 
whatsoever, individual or supra-individual, there can be for him no real dif- 
ference between Spirit and Intellect, nor consequently between true spiritual- 
ity and true intellectuality. In other words, in order to reach the final and 
supreme goal, there is for such a being no other way than the ray itself by 
which the being is attached to the Spiritual Sim. Whatever the apparent 
diversity of ways that exist at the outset, they all must be united sooner or 
later in this one ‘axial’ way, and when the being has followed this way to 
its end, he ‘will enter into his own Self’, from which he had never departed 
except by illusion. For the Self, which analogically is called Spirit, Essence, 
or some other choice of name, is identical with the Absolute Reality in which 
all is contained, that is, with supreme and unconditioned Atma. 



3 § The Eternal Ideas 

I n the last chapter we remarked, with regard to the assimilation of Spirit to 
Intellect, that it is considered altogether admissible to speak of the ‘Divine 
Intellect’, which obviously implies a transposition of the term beyond the 
domain of manifestation. But this point calls for further attention, for it is pre- 
cisely here that is to be found the very basis for the assimilation in question. 
We will note at the outset that, in this respect also, standpoints can be taken 
at different levels, according to whether one stops short at the consideration 
of Being alone or whether one goes beyond Being. Needless to say, when theo- 
logians consider the Divine Intellect or the Word as the ‘place of Possibilities’, 
they have in view possibilities of manifestation only, which as such are com- 
prised in Being. The transposition which permits the passage from Being to 
the Supreme Principle no longer pertains to the domain of theology, but 
solely to pure metaphysics. 

It might be asked if this conception of the Divine Intellect and that of the 
‘intelligible world’ of Plato are identical; or, in other words, whether the 
‘Ideas' understood in a Platonic sense, are the same as those contained eter- 
nally in the Word. It is clearly a question of the ‘archetypes’ of manifested 
beings in both cases. It would seem, however, at least at first glance, that 
the ‘intelligible world’ corresponds to supraformal manifestation rather 
than to pure Being; in other words, according to Hindu terminology, it 
would be Buddhi envisaged in the Universal order rather than Atma, even in a 
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perspective that limits Atma to pure Being. It goes without saying that both 
these points of view are perfectly legitimate . 1 But if such is the case, the Pla- 
tonic ‘ideas’ cannot strictly be called ‘eternal’, because this word cannot be 
applied to anything that belongs to manifestation, even at its loftiest degree 
and at the level closest to the Principle, while the ideas contained in the 
Word are necessarily eternal as He is, everything in the Principial order 
being absolutely permanent and admitting no kind of succession . 2 Notwith- 
standing this, it seems to us probable that the passage from one of these 
points of view to the other must always have remained possible for Plato him- 
self, as indeed it is in reality. We will not insist on this further, however, pre- 
ferring to leave to others the task of examining this question more closely, the 
interest of which is after all more historical than doctrinal. 

What is rather strange is that some people seem to consider the eternal 
ideas as mere ‘virtualities’ in relation to the manifested beings of which these 
ideas are actually the principial archetypes. There is an illusion here which is 
no doubt due to the profane distinction between the ‘possible’ and the ‘real’, a 
distinction which, as we have explained elsewhere , 3 could not have the least 
value from a metaphysical perspective. This illusion is all the more grave in 
that it involves a genuine contradiction, and it is difficult to understand 
why it is not perceived. In fact, there can be nothing virtual whatsoever in 
the Principle, but on the contrary, only the permanent actuality of all things 
in an ‘eternal present’: and it is this actuality which constitutes the sole basis of 
all existence. Nevertheless, there are those who carry the mistake so far that 
they seem to look on the eternal ideas only as kinds of images — which, let it 
be noted in passing, implies yet another contradiction, that of seeking to intro- 
duce something of a formal nature even into the Principle — images that have, 
with manifested beings themselves, a relation that is no more real than would 
be their image reflected in a mirror. That is, strictly speaking, a complete rever- 
sal of the relationship of the Principle with manifestation, and it is too obvious 
to need further explanation. The truth is indeed remote from these erroneous 
conceptions. The idea in question here is the very principle of the being: it is that 
which gives it all its reality and without which it would be only nothingness 



1 . Perhaps It Is not without interest to mention that the 'idea’ or the 'archetype', considered at 
the level of supraformal manifestation and in relation to each being, corresponds in fact, despite 
the different mode of expression, to the Catholic conception of the ‘guardian angel'. [In the teach- 
ing of St Thomas Aquinas, creatures come forth from God firstly into angelic intellect, and sec- 
ondly into individual existence. Tr.] 

2. We do not distinguish here between the domain of Being and That which is beyond, for it is 
obvious that possibilities of manifestation, viewed especially as they are contained in Being, do not 
really differ in any way from these same possibilities in so far as they are contained along with all 
others in Total Possibility. All the difference is only in the viewpoint or 'level' at which one places 
oneself, according to whether or not one considers these possibilities in relation to manifestation 
itself. 

3. See The Multiple States of Being, ch. 2. 
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pure and simple. To maintain the contrary amounts to severing all links 
between the manifested being and the Principle; and if at the same time a 
real existence be attributed to this being, this existence is and cannot be 
anything other than independent of the Principle so that, as we have said on 
another occasion , 4 it all inevitably ends in the error of ‘association’. Once it 
is recognised that the existence of manifested beings, in all their positive 
reality, can only be a ‘participation’ in principial Being, then there cannot be 
the least doubt about this matter. If the ‘participation’ and the asserted ‘virtual- 
ity’ of the eternal ideas should both be admitted at the same time, that would be 
yet another contradiction. In fact, what is virtual is in no way our reality in the 
Principle, but only the consciousness we have of it as manifested beings, which 
obviously is something altogether different; and it is only by metaphysical rea- 
lisation that our consciousness of our true being, which is beyond and above all 
becoming, can be made effective, that is, actualised into the consciousness not 
of something that might pass from ‘potency’ to ‘act’, but rather of that which 
we are principially and eternally, and this in the most absolutely real sense 
possible. 

Now to relate what we have said about the eternal ideas to that which 
concerns the manifested Intellect, we must naturally turn once again to 
the sutratma doctrine, however it may be expressed, for the different symbol- 
isms traditionally used for this purpose are basically equivalent. Returning, 
then, to the representation we used previously, it can be said that the Divine 
Intellect is the Spiritual Sun, while the manifested intellect is a ray 5 of the 
Sun; and there can be no more discontinuity between the Principle and 
manifestation than there is between the Sun and its rays . 6 It is by the Intel- 
lect, therefore, that every being in all its states of manifestation, is attached 
directly to the Principle, and this is because the Principle, insofar as it 
eternally contains the ‘truth’ of all beings, is itself not other than the Divine 
Intellect . 7 



4. See below. 'The Roots of Plants' [64]. 

5. Moreover, this ray will be single in so far as Buddhi is envisaged in the Universal order (it is 
then the 'sole foot of the Sun’ of which the Hindu tradition speaks), but it is multiplied indefinitely 
in appearance in relation to particular beings (the sushumna ray by which each being, in what- 
ever state it may be situated, is permanently linked to the Spiritual Sun). 

6. It is these rays which, according to the symbolism we have used elsewhere, realise 
manifestation in ‘measuring’ it by their actual expansion from the Sun (see The Reign of Quantity 
and the Signs of the Times, ch. 3). 

7. In terms of the Islamic tradition, al-haqiqah or the 'truth' of every being whatsoever lies 
in the Divine Principle inasmuch as this Principle is itself al-Haqq or the ‘Truth’ in the absolute 
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4 § Word and Symbol 1 

W e have previously had occasion to speak of the importance of symbolic 
forms in the transmission of traditional doctrinal teachings. 2 We return to 
this subject in order to bring to it some complementary explanations and to 
show yet more explicitly the different points of view from which it can be 
looked at. 

First of all, symbolism seems to us to be quite specially adapted to the needs 
of human nature, which is not exclusively intellectual but which needs a 
sensory basis from which to rise to higher levels. The human composite 
must be taken as it is, simultaneously one and multiple in its real complex- 
ity; this is what tends to be forgotten ever since Descartes claimed to establish 
a radical and absolute separation between soul and body. Pure intelligences 
which are nothing other than intelligence certainly need no outward form 
and no expression in order to understand the truth, nor do they need them 
even for communicating to other pure intelligences what has been understood 
in the measure that this is communicable; but it is not so for man. Fundamen- 
tally. every expression, every formulation, whatever it may be, is a symbol of 
the thought which it expresses outwardly. In this sense, language itself is noth- 
ing other than symbolism. There can be no opposition, therefore, between the 
use of words and the use of figurative symbols; rather, these two modes of 
expression should be complementary one to another (moreover, they may in 
fact be combined, for primitively writing is ideographic and sometimes, as in 
China, it has always retained this characteristic). Generally speaking, the 
form of language is analytical and ‘discursive’, as is human reason of which 
it is the true and fitting instrument and the flow of which it reproduces as 
exactly as possible. On the contrary, symbolism in the strict sense is essentially 
synthetic and thereby as it were intuitive, which makes it more apt than lan- 
guage to serve as a support for intellectual intuition which is above reason, and 
which must not be confused with that lower intuition to which numerous 
contemporary philosophers so often refer. Consequently, if one is not content 
merely to note a difference and if one wishes to speak of superiority, this super- 
iority, whatever some may claim, will lie with synthetic symbolism which 
opens the way to truly unlim ited conceptual possibilities. Language, on the 
contrary, fraught as it is with more definite and less supple meanings, always 
sets more or less narrow limi ts for the understanding. 

Therefore let no one say that symbolism is good only for the common man; 

1 . [Published in Regnabit, Januaiy 1926. with reference to an article by the Rev Felix Anizan 
entitled. ‘If We Knew How to Look' (in the November 1925 issue of the same journal), which 
insisted particularly on the importance and the value of the symbol of the Sacred Heart.] 

2. [Cf.. Introduction to the Study of the Hindu Doctrines, Part n. chapter 7; and L'Esoterisme de 
Dante, 1925 (and later editions). After writing this present article. Rene Guenon often returned, in 
other books and articles, to the doctrine on which symbolism is based, especially in The Symbolism 
of the Cross, and in Aperfus sur I'lnitiation, ch. 16-18.] 
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it would be true to say the opposite; or better still, symbolism is equally good 
for all, because it helps everyone to understand the truth in question more or 
less completely and more or less profoundly, each according to the nature of 
his intellectual possibilities. It is thus that the highest truths, which would not 
be communicable or transmissible by any other means, can be communicated 
up to a certain point when they are, so to speak, incorporated in symbols 
which will hide them for many, no doubt, but which will manifest them in 
all their splendour to the eyes of those who can see. 

Does this amount to saying that the use of symbols is a necessity? A distinc- 
tion must be made here: as such and in an absolute way, no outward form is 
necessary; all are equally contingent and accidental in relation to that which 
they express or represent. Thus, according to the teachings of the Hindus, any 
figure, a statue for example which symbolizes this or that aspect of the Divi- 
nity, must be considered only as a ‘support’, a reference point for meditation. 
It is therefore simply an aid and nothing more. A Vedic text makes a compari- 
son in this respect which perfectly clarifies the function of symbols and of 
outward forms in general: these forms are like the horse which enables a 
man to make a journey more rapidly and with much less trouble than if he 
had to go on foot. No doubt, if this man did not have a horse at his disposal 
he could, in spite of everything, reach his goal; but with how much more dif- 
ficulty! If he could avail himself of a horse it would indeed be a mistake to 
refuse it on the pretext that it is more worthy not to have recourse to any 
aid. Do not the detractors of symbolism act precisely in this way? And though 
there is never an absolute impossibility of making the journey on foot, how- 
ever long and difficult it be, there may none the less exist a truly practical 
impossibility of reaching the goal in this way. It is thus with rites and sym- 
bols: they are not necessary in an absolute sense; but they are, as it were, 
indispensable by a necessity of convenience or expediency, given the condi- 
tions of human nature . 3 

But it is not enough to consider symbolism from the human side as we have 
been doing up to this point. To be fully understood, it must be looked at as 
well, if one may say so, from the divine side. Already, once it be accepted 
that symbolism has its basis in the very nature of beings and things, that it 
is in perfect conformity with the laws of this nature, and if it be borne in 
mind that natural laws are basically only an expression and as it were an 
exteriorisation of the divine Will — does this not authorize us to affirm that 
symbolism is of ‘non-human’ origin, as the Hindus say; or in other words, 
that its principle goes further back and higher than humanity? 

It is not without reason that, in reference to symbolism, the first words of St 

3. [A parallel text of St Thomas Aquinas can be cited: 'A thing may be necessary to a given 
end in two ways. First, as that without which it is absolutely impossible to attain the end: thus 
nourishment is necessary in order to conserve life. In another way. as that by which one better 
and more conveniently attains this end: thus the horse is necessary for travel’ (Summa Theologlca 
in, q I. a 2). This caused the Rev Anizan to write: 'Sicut equus necessarlus est ad iter, say the Vedas 
and the Summa Theologlca’ ( Regnabit , November 1925)] 
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John’s Gospel have been quoted. 4 ‘In the beginning was the Word'. The 
Word, the Logos, is at once Thought and Word; in Himself, He is the Divine 
Intellect, which is the ‘place of possibilities': in relation to us. He is manifested 
or expressed by Creation, in which are realised in actual existence certain of 
those possibilities which, as essences, are contained in Him from all eternity. 
Creation is the work of the Word; it is also, and by this very fact, His manifes- 
tation, his outward affirmation; and this is why the world is like a divine lan- 
guage for those who know how to understand it: Caeli enarrant gloriam Dei 
(The heavens declare the glory of God, Ps. xix: 2). The philosopher Berkeley 
was not wrong, therefore, when he said that the world is ‘the language 
that the infinite Spirit speaks to finite spirits'; but he was wrong to believe 
that this language is only a collection of arbitrary signs, for in reality there 
is nothing arbitrary even in human language, every signification at the ori- 
gin necessarily having its basis in some natural conformity or harmony 
between the sign and the signified. It is because Adam had received from 
God the knowledge of the nature of all living beings that he was able to 
give them their names ( Genesis n: 19, 20); and all the ancient traditions are 
in agreement that the true name of a being is one with its nature or its 
very essence. 

If the Word is Thought inwardly and Word outwardly, and if the world is 
the result of the Divine Word offered at the beginning of time, then nature in 
its entirety can be taken as a symbol of supernatural reality. Everything 
that exists, whatever its mode, having its principle in the Divine Intellect, 
translates or represents this principle in its own way and according to its 
own order of existence; and thus, from one order to another, all things are 
linked and correspond with each other so that they cooperate towards the 
universal and total harmony, which is like a reflection of the divine Unity 
itself. This correspondence is the veritable basis of symbolism and this is 
why the laws of a lower domain can always be taken to symbolise realities 
of a higher order, where they have the profound reason for their existence, 
the cause which is both their principle and their end. Let us call attention to 
the error of the modem ‘naturalistic’ interpretations of ancient traditional doc- 
trines, interpretations which purely and simply reverse the hierarchy of rela- 
tionships between the different orders of reality. For example, symbols or 
myths have never had the function of representing the movement of the 
stars. The truth, rather, is that one often finds therein figures that are inspired 
by these movements and destined to express analogically something altogether 
different, because the laws of the movements of the heavens express physically 
the metaphysical principles on which they depend. The lower can symbolise 
the higher, but the inverse is impossible. Moreover, if the symbol was not itself 
nearer the sensible order than what it represents, how could it fulfil the 
function for which it is destined? In nature the sensible can symbolise the 
suprasensible; the natural order in its entirety can in its turn be a symbol of 

4. [The Rev Anizan at the beginning of the article in Regnabit. November 1925.] 
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the divine order. On the other hand, to consider more particularly man himself, 
is it not legitimate to say that he also is a symbol by the very fact that he is 
‘created in the image of God’ ( Genesis i, 26. 27)? Let us add that nature is given 
its full significance only if it is looked at as offering us a means of rising up to the 
knowledge of divine truths, which is precisely the essential function which we 
have recognized in symbolism. 5 

These considerations could be developed almost indefinitely, but we prefer 
to leave to each one the responsibility of making this development by an effort 
of personal reflection, for nothing could be more profitable. Like the symbols 
which are their theme, these notes should only serve as a starting point for 
meditation. Moreover, words can express only imperfectly what there is ques- 
tion of here. Nevertheless there is still an aspect of the question — and not one 
of the least importance — that we shall now briefly try to make clear or at least 
provide a glimpse of. 

The Divine Word is expressed in Creation, we said, and this is comparable, 
analogically speaking and bearing in mind all due proportions, to thought 
being expressed in forms (there is no longer need here to distinguish between 
language and symbolism in this strict sense) which at one and the same time 
veil and manifest it. The primordial revelation which is, like Creation, a work 
of the Word, is itself incorporated, so to speak, in symbols which have been 
transmitted from age to age ever since the origin of humanity: and this pro- 
cess, too, is analogous to that of Creation itself. On the other hand, can one 
not see in this incorporation into symbols of the ‘non-human’ tradition, a 
kind of anticipated image, a kind of ‘prefiguration’ of the incarnation of the 
Word? And does this not also enable us to see, in a certain measure, the 
mysterious relationship existing between the Creation and the incarnation 
which is its consummation? 

We will end by a last remark relative to the importance of the universal 
symbol of the Heart and more particularly of the form which it takes in the 
Christian tradition, that of the Sacred Heart. If symbolism in its essence con- 
forms strictly to the ‘divine plan’, and if the Sacred Heart is the centre of the 
being, both really and symbolically, this symbol of the Heart, itself or in its 
equivalents, must occupy a central place 6 in all doctrines issuing more or 

5. Perhaps it would be useful to note that this point of view, according to which nature Is 
considered a symbol of the supernatural, is In no way new and that on the contrary it was widely 
entertained in the Medieval period. It was, for example, that of the Franciscan school, and in 
particular of St Bonaventura. Let it be noted also that analogy, in the Thomistic sense of the word, 
which allows one to ascend from the knowledge of creatures to that of God is nothing but a 
symbolic mode of expression based on the correspondence between the natural and the super- 
natural orders. 

6. [The author added here a reference to the quite central place occupied by the heart in the 
middle of the planetary and zodiacal circles in an astronomical carving of Saint-Denis d’Orques 
(Sarthe), which was sculpted by a Carthusian towards the end of the fifteenth century. The figure 
had been previously reproduced by L. Charbonneau-Lassay in Regnabit, February 1924; see also 
Le Bestiaire du Christ, p. 102 (Desclee de Brouwer, Paris, 1940). This will be discussed further in 

ch. 71] 
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less directly from the Primordial Tradition. It is this that we will try to show in 
some of the studies which follow. 7 



5 § The Sacred Heart and the Legend 
of the Holy Grail 

In his article. ‘The Ancient Iconography of the Heart of Jesus’, 1 Monsieur 
Charbonneau-Lassay very aptly calls our attention to the legend of the 
Holy Grail as something belonging to what might be called the ‘prehistory of 
the Eucharistic Heart of Jesus’, namely, the Grail legend which was com- 
mitted to writing in the twelfth century, though in its origins it is much ear- 
lier, being in reality a Christian adaptation of very ancient Celtic traditions. 
The idea of this comparison had already occurred to us, occasioned by an ear- 
lier article (and one of great interest from our point of view), ‘The Human 
Heart and the Notion of the Heart of God in the Religion of Ancient 
Egypt’, 2 from which we cite the following passage: ‘In their hieroglyphs, 
sacred writing wherein the image of the thing itself often represents the 
very word that designates it, the heart was none the less depicted only by 
an emblem: the vase. Is not the heart of man in fact the vase in which his 
life is continuously maintained by means of his blood?’ It is this vase taken 
as symbol of the heart and standing for it in ancient Egyptian ideography, 
which made us think immediately of the Holy Grail, the more so because in 
the case of the Grail, beyond the general sense of the symbol (considered 
simultaneously under both its divine and human aspects), we see also a spe- 
cial and very much more direct relationship with the Heart of Christ himself. 
Indeed, the Holy Grail is the cup which contains the precious blood of Christ 
and which even holds it twice, having been used first at the Last Supper and 
then when Joseph of Arimathea collected in it the blood and water which 
flowed from the wound opened in the Redeemer’s side, the wound made by 
the centurion’s lance. In a way, therefore, this cup stands for the Heart of 
Christ as receptacle of his blood; it takes its place, so to speak, and becomes 
its symbolic equivalent, and is it not still more remarkable, under these 



7. [Rene Guenon had already discussed the heart as centre of the being, and more especially 
as 'abode of Brahma' or 'residence of Atma' in Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta 
( 1925): in the context of Regnabit. where he never made references to his works on Hinduism, he 
took up this subject again.] 

1. [Regnabit. June 1925.] 

2. [Ibid. November 1924. Cf.. Charbonneau-Lassay. Le Bestiaire du Christ, ch. xo. p. 95.] 
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conditions, that of old the vase had already been an emblem of the heart? 
Moreover, the cup, under one form or another, plays an important part, as 
does the heart itself, in many ancient traditions; and so it was no doubt in 
particular with the Celts, for it is from them that the very core, or at least 
the warp of the legend of the Holy Grail has come down to us. It is to be 
regretted that we can know so little about the precise form of that tradition 
as it existed prior to Christianity, and the same applies to all that can be 
known of Celtic doctrine, for which oral teaching was always the sole means 
of transmission. But there is enough inter-religious concordance to enable us 
at least to establish the significance of the chief symbols which figured in 
those doctrines, and it is this after all which is most essential. 

But let us return to the legend in the form in which it has come down to us. 
What it says of the origin of the Grail is particularly worthy of attention: 
angels had fashioned the cup from an emerald which dropped from the fore- 
head of Lucifer at the time of his fall. This emerald recalls in a striking manner 
the urna, the frontal pearl which in Hindu iconography often takes the place 
of the third eye of Shiva, representing what may be called the 'sense of eter- 
nity'. This comparison seems to us more apt than any other to clarify perfectly 
the symbolism of the Grail; and it shows us yet another relationship with the 
heart, which is for the Hindu tradition as for so many others (though perhaps 
even more so in Hinduism) the centre of the integral being and consequently 
the organ to which the ‘sense of eternity’ must be directly attached. 

The legend goes on to say that the Grail was entrusted to Adam in the 
earthly Paradise but that at the time of his fall, Adam in turn lost it as he 
could not cany it with him when he was driven out from Eden; and that is 
also made very clear by the meaning we have just indicated. Man, separated 
from his original Centre by his own fault, finds himself henceforth confined to 
the temporal sphere; he can no longer regain the single point from which all 
things are contemplated from the aspect of eternity. The terrestrial Paradise 
was, in fact, the true ‘Centre of the World’, which is everywhere symbolically 
assimilated to the Divine Heart; and can it not be said that Adam, as long as 
he was in Eden, truly lived in the Heart of God? 

What follows is more enigmatic: Seth was able to return to the terrestrial 
Paradise and thus was able to recover the precious vase. Now Seth is one 
of those who stand for the Redeemer, the more so in that his name expresses 
the ideas of foundation and stability, and in a way announces the restoration 
of the primordial order destroyed by the fall of man. Thus there was hence- 
forth at least a partial restoration, in the sense that Seth and those who after 
him possessed the Grail were able thereby to establish, somewhere on earth, a 
spiritual centre which was the image of the lost Paradise. Furthermore the 
legend does not say where or by whom the Grail was preserved until the 
time of Christ, or how its transmission was assured; but the admittedly 
Celtic origin of the legend points to the probability that the Druids had a 
part in this, and that they must be numbered among the regular maintainers 
of the Primordial Tradition. In any case, the existence of such a spiritual 
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centre, or even of several centres — simultaneously or successively — cannot 
be questioned, wherever we may suppose them to have been located. What 
must be noted is that among other designations, that of ‘Heart of the 
World’ is always and everywhere attached to these centres, and that in all 
traditions the descriptions that relate thereto are based on an identical sym- 
bolism which it is possible to follow down to the most precise details. Does this not 
show sufficiently well that the Grail (or that which is thus represented) already 
had, prior to Christianity and even from all time, the closest of connections with 
the Divine Heart and with Emmanuel, 3 that is, with the manifestation of the 
Eternal Word in the bosom of terrestrial humanity, a manifestation which 
might be virtual or real, according to the times, but which was always present? 

After the death of Christ, according to the legend, the Holy Grail was 
brought to Britain by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus. Then began to 
unfold the history and exploits of the Knights of the Round Table, which 
we cannot follow here. The Round Table was destined to receive the Grail 
when one of the Knights should have succeeded in winning it and bringing 
it from Britain to Armorica; 4 and this Table is also probably a very ancient 
symbol, one of those associated with the idea of the above mentioned spiri- 
tual centres. The circular form of the Table relates to the ‘zodiacal cycle’ 
(itself a symbol which deserves special study) by the presence around it of 
twelve principal personages, a particularity which is to be found in the 
make-up of all the centres in question. That being so, cannot one see in the 
number of twelve Apostles one sign, among a multitude of others, of the per- 
fect conformity of Christianity with the Primordial Tradition, to which the 
name ‘prechristianity’ is so exactly suited? And on the other hand, in connec- 
tion with the Round Table, we have noted 5 a strange concordance in the 
symbolic revelations made to Marie des Vallees, 6 wherein is mentioned a 
‘round table of jasper which represents the Heart of our Lord’, while at the 
same time there is mention of ‘a garden which is the Holy Sacrament of 
the Altar’, and which with its ‘four fountains of living water’, is mysteriously 
identified with the Earthly Paradise. Is not this a striking and unexpected con- 
firmation of the relationships that we have pointed out above? 

Naturally, we cannot claim that these all too hasty notes constitute a com- 
plete study of a question so little known as this, and we must limit ourselves 
here to mere indications. We are well aware that in all this there are consid- 
erations which, at first glance, may be somewhat surprising to those unfami- 
liar with ancient traditions and the habitual modes of their symbolic 
expression. But we intend to develop these considerations and justify them 



3. [Emmanuel= ‘with us (Is) God (El)’. Tr.] 

4. [An ancient name for lower Britanny. Tr.] 

5. See Regnabit, November 1924. 

6. [Marie des Vallees. ‘la sainte de Coutances’, was a seventeenth century French nun, con- 
templative and visionary. She was also confidante and inspirer of St )ohn Eudes who was himself 
the apostle of public devotion to the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary.] 
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more fully at some future date in studies where we may also be able to touch 
upon other points no less worthy of interest. 7 

Meanwhile we will mention, in connection with the Holy Grail, a strange 
complication which we have not taken into account so far: by one of 
the verbal assimilations which often play a far from negligible part in symbol- 
ism (assimilations which may have more profound reasons than might be 
imagined at first glance), the Grail is a vase ( grasale ) and a book (gradale or 
graduale). In some variants of the legend these two meanings are quite closely 
linked, for the book then becomes an inscription made by Christ or by an 
angel on the cup itself. For the moment we are not going to draw any conclu- 
sion from this, though there are connections easy to establish between the 
‘Book of Life’ and certain elements of Apocalyptic symbolism. 

In addition, the legend associates other objects with the Grail, and in par- 
ticular a lance which, in the Christian adaptation, is none other than that of 
the centurion Longinus; but strange though it may seem, the lance, or one of 
its equivalents, already existed as a symbol complementary to the cup in 
ancient traditions. On the other hand, with the Greeks, the lance of Achilles 
was believed to heal wounds that it had caused; and the Medieval legend attri- 
butes precisely the same virtue to the lance of the Passion. And this brings to 
mind another similarity of the same kind: in the myth of Adonis (whose 
name, moreover, signifies ‘the Lord’), when the hero is mortally gored by 
the tusk of a wild boar (here representing the lance), 8 his blood flowing out 
onto the earth, gives birth to a flower. Now M. Charbonneau-Lassay (in 
Regnabit, January 1925) has called attention to 'a mould [or press] for altar 
breads, of the twelfth century, on which is represented blood from the 
wounds of the Crucified falling in little drops which are transformed into 
roses, and in a stained glass window of the thirteenth century cathedral of 
Angers, the divine blood, flowing in rivulets, also spreads out taking the 
form of roses’. 9 We shall very shortly be speaking again of floral symbolism 
under a somewhat different aspect; but whatever the multiple meanings that 
nearly all symbols have to offer, it all fits together in perfect harmony, and this 
very multiplicity, far from being a disadvantage or defect, is on the contrary, 
for him who can understand it, one of the chief advantages of symbolism as a 
language that is much less narrowly limited than ordinary speech. 

To bring these notes to a close, we will mention several symbols which, in 
different traditions, are sometimes substituted for that of the cup and which 
are ultimately identical with it. This is not a departure from our subject, for 
the Grail itself — as is clear from all we have just said — originally had no 
other signification than that which the sacred vase has wherever it is to be 

7. See the following chapter, and also The Lord of the World. 

8. [On the symbolism of The Wild Boar and its ‘polar' significance which places it squarely in 
relation with the World Axis see below, 13, 'The Wild Boar and the Bear'.] 

9. There is a close relationship between Creation [including the idea of ‘development’ 
symbolised by the roses in the window of Angers Cathedral] and Redemption as two aspects of 
the operation of the Divine Word. 
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found, as for example, in the East, the sacrificial cup containing the Vedic 
Soma (or the Mazdean Haoma), that extraordinary ‘prefiguration' of the 
Eucharist to which we may perhaps return on some other occasion . 10 
What is meant by Soma is the ‘draught of immortality’ (the Amrita of the Hin- 
dus, Ambrosia of the Greeks — two words etymologically similar) which con- 
fers or restores, for those who receive it with the requisite preparations, the 
‘sense of eternity' which has already been mentioned. 

One of the symbols we wish to speak of is the triangle with the point direc- 
ted downwards; it is a kind of schematic representation of the sacrificial cup 
and it is to be found in this sense in certain yantras or geometrical symbols of 
India. On the other hand, what is very remarkable from our point of view, is 
that the same figure is also a symbol of the heart, the shape of which it repre- 
sents in a simplified form. The ‘triangle of the heart’ is a co mm on expression in 
the eastern traditions. This leads to another question of interest: the represen- 
tation of the heart inscribed in a down pointing triangle is in itself altogether 
legitimate, whether it be a question of the human or of the Divine Heart, and 
it has, in fact, a considerable significance when it is related to emblems used 
by certain Christian Hermetic groups in the Middle Ages, whose intentions 
were always fully orthodox. If, in modem times, some have sought to give a 
blasphemous meaning to such a figure, this is because, consciously or not, 
they have altered the primary sense of the symbols to the point of reversing 
their normal value. This is a phenomenon of which one can cite many 
examples, and which finds its explanation in the fact that certain symbols 
are actually susceptible of a double interpretation and have, as it were, two 
opposite faces. The serpent for example, and also the lion, can they not 
signify, as the case may be, both Christ and Satan? We cannot expound here 
a general theory on this subject, which would lead us too far afield; but it 
goes without saying that there is something in all this that makes the manipu- 
lation of symbols very delicate, and also that this point requires special atten- 
tion when it is a question of discovering the real meaning of certain emblems 
and of interpreting them correctly. 

Another symbol which is frequently the equivalent of the cup is a 
floral symbol: in fact, does not the flower, by its form, evoke the idea of a 
‘receptacle’? And does not one speak of the ‘calix’ of a flower? In the East, 
the symbolic flower par excellence, is the lotus. In the West, it is most often 
the rose that plays the same part. We do not say. of course, that this is the 
only signification of either the rose or the lotus: on the contrary, we have 
already indicated another one in this same chapter. But the cup symbolism 
is certainly to be seen in the design embroidered on an altar canon of the 
Abbey of Fontevrault, where the rose is placed at the foot of a lance along 
which flow drops of blood. This rose appears there in association with the 
lance exactly as the cup does elsewhere, and it seems indeed to be collecting 
the drops of blood rather than to be developing from a transformation of one 



10. [See The Lord of the World, ch. 6.] 
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of them. But the two meanings are complements rather than opposites, for 
the drops, in falling on the rose, vivify it and make it bloom. They are the 
‘celestial dew’, the image so often used in connection with the idea of the 
Redemption, or with the kindred ideas of regeneration and resurrection; 
but that, too, would require long explanations, even if we were to limit our- 
selves to pointing out the agreement of the different traditions with regard to 
this other symbol. 11 

On the other hand, since the Rose-Cross has been mentioned in connection 
with the seal of Luther, 12 we will say that this Hermetic emblem was at first 
specifically Christian, whatever false and more or less ‘naturalistic’ interpre- 
tations have been given it, from the eighteenth century onwards; and is it not 
remarkable that in this figure, the rose occupies the centre of the cross, the 
very place of the Sacred Heart? Apart from those representations where the 
five wounds of the Crucified are represented as so many roses, the central 
rose, when it stands alone, can very well be identified with the Heart itself, 
the vase which contains the blood, which is the centre of life and also the 
centre of the entire being. 

There is still at least one more symbolic equivalent of the cup: this 
is the lunar crescent; but a full explanation of this would require develop- 
ments which are quite outside the subject of the present study. We 
mention it, therefore, only so as not to neglect entirely any side of the 
question. 

From all the relationships which we have noted we will even now draw one 
conclusion which we hope to be able to clarify later. When one finds such 
agreement everywhere, is this not more than a mere indication of the exis- 
tence of a primordial tradition? And how can it be explained that in most 
cases, those who feel obliged to admit this primordial tradition in principle 
thereafter think no more about it, and in fact reason as if it had never 
existed, or at least as if nothing of it had been preserved over the centuries? 
If any one is prepared to reflect on how abnormal such an attitude is he 
will perhaps be less inclined to wonder at certain considerations which, in 
reality, only seem strange in virtue of the mental habits that characterise 
our time. Besides, a little unprejudiced research suffices to reveal on all 
sides the signs of this essential doctrinal unity, the consciousness of which 
has at times been obscured among men but which has never entirely dis- 
appeared. And as this search progresses, the points of comparison multiply 
as if of themselves, and new proofs appear at every moment. Certainly, the 
querite et invenietis (seek and ye shall find) of the Gospel is not a vain 
saying. 



11. Cf., The Lord of the World, ch. 3. The similarity between the word dew [French rosie. Latin 
ros] and the word 'rose' [French rose. Latin rosa] cannot escape the notice of those who know how 
often a certain phonetic symbolism is used. [On floral, symbolism, see below, 11.] 

12. [See Regnabit, December 1925.] 
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ADDENDUM 13 

We will add here a few words in answer to an objection that was made to 
our view of the relationship between the Holy Grail and the Sacred 
Heart, even though the reply already given at the time seems to us fully 
satisfactory. 14 

It is of little importance that Chrestien de Troyes and Robert de Boron did 
not see in the ancient legend (of which they were only the adapters) all the 
significance contained in it. This significance was really there, nevertheless, 
and we claim only to have made it explicit without introducing anything 
‘modern’ whatsoever into our interpretation. It is quite difficult, moreover, 
to say exactly what the writers of the twelfth century saw or did not see in 
the legend; and given that they only played the part of mere ‘transmitters’, 
we readily agree that they did not see all that was seen by those who inspired 
them, that is, the real custodians of the traditional doctrine. 

On the other hand, as regards the Celts, we were careful to recall the pre- 
cautions that are necessary when one wishes to speak of them, given the 
absence of any written documents. But why should it be supposed, despite 
the contrary indications that are nevertheless available, that the Celts were 
less favoured than the other ancient peoples? We see everywhere, and not in 
Egypt alone, the symbolic assimilation established between the heart and the 
cup or vase. Everywhere the heart is looked on as the centre of the being, a 
centre that is both divine and human in the multiple applications to which 
this notion lends itself. Furthermore, the sacrificial cup everywhere represents 



13. [Published in Regnabit, December 1925.] 

14. [See Regnabtt. October 1925, pp. 358 & 359. A correspondent had written to the journal: 
'A very interesting study of M. Guenon on the Holy Grail and the Heart of Jesus. But cannot one 
level against his thesis an objection that would undermine it to the point of collapse? Chrestien de 
Troyes probably never thought of the Heart of Christ. In any case, the Celts of ancient Gaul 
certainly never thought of it. To see in the Holy Grail an emblem of the Heart of Christ is. 
therefore, a quite modem interpretation which may be ingenious, but which would have aston- 
ished our ancestors! Regnabit responded: ‘Some day M. Guenon himself may be able to tell us what 
he thinks of the objection advanced against his thesis. We simply note that the complete 
'nescience' of the Celts or of Chrestien de Troyes concerning the Heart of Jesus cannot 'under- 
mine' the Interpretation of the legend of the Holy Grail given us by M. Guenon. He does not assert 
that the Celts have seen in the mysterious Vase an emblem of the Heart of Christ. He shows that the 
Holy Grail — which the Celts knew, and the legend of which they passed on to us — is objectively an 
emblem of the living Heart which is the true cup and the true life. Now this second affirmation is 
independent of the first. That the Celts did not see such and such a meaning in the legend that 
nourished their thought does not prove that this meaning is absent. It simply proves that this 
meaning remains hidden, even to those who must have loved the admirable legend so much. 
Today, we all know that the phrase full of grace of the angelic salutation includes the grace of the 
immaculate Conception of Mary . Imagine that during long centuries an entire school of theology 
had not seen in the formula the meaning that we see today — this would not prove that the 
meaning is not there. It would prove simply that this school had not grasped the entire signifi- 
cance of the formula. It is a fortiori possible that one of the true meanings of a religious myth may 
not have been perceived even by those who piously conserved the legend'.] 
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the Centre of the Heart of the World, the ‘abode of immortality ’ . 1 5 What more is 
necessary? We are well aware that the cup and the lance, or their equivalents, 
have had yet other significations in addition to those we mentioned, but with- 
out dwelling any further on this, we can say that all these significations, no 
matter how strange some of them may appear to modern eyes, are in perfect 
agreement among themselves and that in reality they express applications of 
the same principle to diverse orders, according to a law of correspondence 
on which is founded the harmonious multiplicity of meanings which are 
included in all symbolism. 

We hope to show in other studies not only that the Centre of the World is in 
fact to be identified with the Heart of Christ, but also that this identity was 
plainly indicated in ancient doctrines. Obviously, the expression ‘Heart of 
Christ’ must in this case be taken in a sense which is not precisely that which 
one would call ‘historical’. But it must be said yet again that historical facts 
themselves, like all the rest, are ‘translations’, into their own particular ‘lan- 
guage’, of higher realities, and conform to the law of correspondence we have 
just alluded to, a law which alone makes possible the explanation of certain 
‘prefigurations’. It is a question, if one will, of the Christ-principle, that is, of 
the Word manifested at the central point of the Universe. But who would dare 
to maintain that the eternal Word and His historical, earthly and human 
manifestation are not really one and the same Christ under different 
aspects? We touch here on the relationships between the temporal and the 
timeless, and perhaps it is not appropriate to insist further on this; for these 
are precisely those things which symbolism alone can express in the measure 
that they are expressible. In any case, it is enough to know how to read the 
symbols in order to find in them all that we ourselves have found; but alas, in 
our age especially, not everyone knows how to read them. 



6 § The Holy Grail 

Arthur Edward Waite has published a work on the legends of the 
Holy Grail 1 that is imposing in its dimensions and by the amount of research 

1 5. We could have recalled the Hermetic athanor, the vase where the ‘Great Work’ is effected, 
the name of which according to some was derived from the Greek athanatos, 'immortal' [If 
Guenon himself had been able to edit this early article for the present book he would no doubt 
have pointed out, as he did to me, that athanor is in fact a transcription of the Arabic at-tarmur (the 
furnace), but that its resemblance to the Greek word is none the less significant according to the 
Hindu principle of nirukta-Ed.]. The invisible fire which is perpetually maintained there 
corresponds to the vital heat which resides in the heart. Likewise, we could have shown the 
relationships with another very widely used symbol, that of the egg, which signifies resurrection 
and Immortality and to which we may have occasion to return. On the other hand, we note that the 
cup in the Tarot cards (the origin of which is quite mysterious) has been replaced by the heart in 
ordinary playing cards, which is another indication of the equivalence of the two symbols. 

x. The Holy GraO, Its Legends and Symbolism, by Arthur Edward Waite. London, 1933. 
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that it represents. All who are interested in the question will be able to find in 
it a very complete and methodical exposition of the multiple texts which relate 
to the Grail question, as well as the diverse theories which have been pro- 
posed to explain the origin and the significance of these legends that are so 
complex, and at times even contradictory in certain of their elements. It 
must be added that Waite did not intend to produce a work of erudition 
only, and he is to be commended for this. We are in entire agreement with 
him on the minimal value of all work that does not go beyond this point of 
view, and of which the interest can only be ‘documentary’. Waite intended 
to clarify the real and ‘inner’ significance of the symbolism of the Holy Grail 
and of the ‘quest’. Unfortunately, we feel bound to say that this aspect of his 
work is the one which seems least satisfactory. The conclusions he reaches 
are even rather disappointing, especially if one thinks of all the work done 
in order to reach them, and it is on this point that we would like to formulate 
several observations which will, quite naturally, relate to questions we have 
treated on other occasions. 

We do not think we would be doing Waite any injustice if we say that his 
work is somewhat one-sighted 2 or, as might be said in French, ‘partial’. It 
might not be rigorously exact, and in any case we do not mean by this 
that the author intended to be partial. It has more to do with a failing fre- 
quently to be found with specialists in certain kinds of studies: they tend to 
reduce everything to a certain perspective or to neglect what cannot be so 
reduced. That the Grail legend is Christian is incontestable, and Waite is right 
in affirming it. But does this prevent it from being something else at the same 
time? Those who are aware of the fundamental unity of all traditions will not 
see any incompatibility whatsoever in this possibility. But Waite, for his part, 
is somehow bent on seeing only that which is specifically Christian, thus 
enclosing himself within a particular tradition, whose relations with other 
traditions, precisely through its ‘inward’ dimension, seem to escape him. 
Not that he denies the existence of elements from another source, probably 
prior to Christianity, for this would go against the evidence: but he allows 
them only a very mediocre importance and seems to consider them as acci- 
dentals, as having been added to the legends from outside, simply in virtue 
of their presence in the setting in which the legend was elaborated. He thus 
looks on these elements as deriving from what is commonly known as ‘folk- 
lore’, so called not always with disdain as the word itself might suggest, but 
rather to satisfy a certain ‘fashion’ of our time and without always taking into 
account the intentions that are implied therein. Perhaps it is worth while to 
dwell on this point a little. 

The very conception of ‘folklore’, as commonly understood, rests on a 
radically false idea, namely that there are ‘popular creations’, spontaneous 



2. [The French text has one-sighted, printing these English words literally. This may well have 
been an aural misapprehension of ‘one-sided' which, of course, is a common English idiom: never- 
theless, one-sighted is not altogether inept in the present context. Tr.] 
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productions of the mass of the people; and one sees immediately the relation- 
ship between this perception and ‘democratic’ prejudices. As has been rightly 
said, ‘the profound interest of all so-called popular traditions is the fact that 
they are not popular in origin ’; 3 and we will add that if it is a question of 
genuinely traditional elements, as is almost always the case, however 
deformed, diminished or fragmentary they may sometimes be. as well as 
things having a genuine symbolic value — all that, far from being of popular 
origin, is not even of human origin. What may be popular is solely the fact of 
survival, when these elements belong to traditional forms that are now 
defunct; and in this respect the term folklore takes on a meaning very near 
that of ‘paganism’, if we consider only the etymology of the word ‘pagan’, 
and not its ‘polemical’ use as a term of reproach. It is thus that the people 
conserve, without understanding them, the debris of ancient traditions that 
sometimes go back to a past too remote to be dated, so that it has to be rele- 
gated to the obscure domain of ‘prehistory’; they thereby fulfil the function of 
a sort of more or less ‘subconscious’ collective memory, the content of which 
has manifestly come from elsewhere . 4 What may seem most surprising is that 
on closest scrutiny the things so preserved are found to contain, under a more 
or less veiled form, an abundance of esoteric information, which is, in its 
essence, precisely what is least popular; and this fact suggests of itself an 
explanation which may be summed up as follows. When a traditional form 
is on the point of becoming extinct, its last representatives may deliberately 
entrust to this aforesaid collective memory what would otherwise be lost 
beyond recall; that is, in fact, the only means of saving what can, in some 
measure, be saved. At the same time, the natural incomprehension of the 
masses is a sufficient guarantee that what has an esoteric character will 
not be laid bare and profaned, but will remain only as a sort of witness of 
the past for those who, in later times, will be capable of understanding it. 

Having said this, let us add that we do not see why everything that pertains 
to traditions other than Christianity should be attributed to folklore, without 
any more thorough examination, Christianity alone being exempt from this 
attribution. Such seems to be the intention of Waite when he accepts the folk- 
lore denomination for pre-Christian and especially Celtic elements which are 
to be found in legends of the Grail. In this respect, there are no privileged 
traditions; the only distinction to be made is between traditions which have 
disappeared and those which are still living, so that it all comes down to 
knowing whether the Celtic tradition was really no longer living when the 
legends in question were constituted. At the very least, this is debatable. 
On the one hand, this tradition may have lasted longer than is commonly 
believed, with a more or less hidden organization, whereas, on the other 

3. La Cuisine des Anges, une aesthetique de la pensee, Luc Benoist. p. 74. 

4. This is an essentially 'lunar' function, and it is to be noted that, astrologically. the popular 
masses in fact correspond to the moon. At the same time, this clearly indicates their passive 
character, incapable of initiative or spontaneity. 
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hand, the legends themselves may be older than the ‘critics' think , not neces- 
sarily because there may have been texts that are lost today, which we are 
scarcely more inclined to believe than Waite is, but because at first these 
legends may have been transmitted orally for several centimes, which is far 
from being an exceptional fact. For our part, we see there the mark of a ‘junc- 
tion’ between two traditional forms, one ancient and the other new, the Celtic 
and the Christian traditions, a junction by which that which was to be saved 
from the first was somehow incorporated into the second. Doubtless, this 
would have been modified up to a certain point as to its outward form, by 
adaptation and assimilation, but not by being transposed onto another 
plane, as Waite would have it, for there are equivalences between all regular 
traditions. What faces us here therefore, is something quite other than a mere 
question of ‘sources’, in the sense that modem scholars understand this. It 
might well be difficult to give an exact place and date for this junction, but 
that has only a secondary and mainly historical interest. Moreover, it is easy 
to see that these things are among those that do not leave traces in written 
‘documents’. Perhaps the ‘Celtic Church’ or the ‘Culdeen Church’ deserves 
more attention in this respect than Waite seems disposed to accord it; even 
its denomination suggests this; and it is not unlikely that there may have 
been something behind it of a different order, not religious but initiatic, for 
like all that relates to the links between different traditions, the junction we 
are speaking of here necessarily belongs to the initiatic or esoteric domain. 
Exoterism, whether religious or not, never goes beyond the limits of the tra- 
ditional form to which it strictly pertains. That which surpasses these limits 
cannot pertain to a ‘Church’ as such; the Church can only serve as its outward 
‘support’. 

Another observation is likewise called for, this time on symbolism: there are 
symbols which are common to the most diverse and most widely separated 
traditional forms, not as a result of ‘borrowings’, which in many cases would 
be quite impossible, but because in reality they pertain to the Primordial 
Tradition from which these forms have issued either directly or indirectly. 
This is precisely the case with the vase or the cup. Why should it only be folk- 
lore in prechristian traditions, while in Christianity alone it is an essentially 
‘eucharistic’ symbol? 

It is not the assimilations of Boumouf 5 or others which are to be rejected 
here, but rather the naturalistic interpretations which they have sought to 
impose on Christianity as on everything else and which, in reality, are 
nowhere valid. What needs doing is thus the exact opposite of what has 
been done by Waite who, stopping short at outward and superficial explana- 
tions which he trustingly accepts when they do not apply to Christianity, per- 
ceives radically different and unrelated meanings where there are only more 
or less multiple aspects of one and the same symbol or its various applications. 

5. [The reference is presumably to Eugene Boumouf. French linguist who deciphered the 
ancient Avestan tongue using manuscripts brought back to France by Anquetil-Duperron. Tr.] 
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Doubtless it would have been otherwise if he had not been led astray by his 
preconceived notion that there is a sort of difference in kind between Chris- 
tianity and other traditions. In the same way, although he very rightly 
rejects any application to the Grail mysteries of those theories which are 
bound up with so called ‘gods of vegetation’, it is regrettable that he is 
much less clear with regard to the mysteries of antiquity which have never 
had anything in common with this quite recently invented naturalism. The 
‘gods of vegetation’ and other fictions of this kind have never existed except 
in the imagination of Fraser 6 and those like him, whose anti-traditional inten- 
tions cannot be doubted. 

In point of fact, it seems that Waite has been more or less influenced by a 
certain ‘evolutionism’, a tendency that comes out into the open when he 
declares that what is important is much less the origin of the legend than 
its final state; and he appears to believe that there must have been, from 
the one to the other, a sort of progressive improvement. The truth is that 
wherever something genuinely traditional is concerned, everything must 
already be there from the very beginning; the later developments only serve 
to make it more explicit, without adding new elements from some other source. 

Waite seems to admit a sort of ‘spiritualisation’ by which a higher meaning 
might be grafted onto something that did not have it at the outset, whereas in 
fact, it is rather the inverse of this that generally takes place; he comes all 
too close here to the profane outlook of the ‘historians of religions’. We find, in 
connection with alchemy, a striking example of this kind of reversal: he 
thinks that material alchemy preceded spiritual alchemy and that the latter 
appeared only with Kuhnrath and Jacob Boehme. If he knew certain Arabic 
treatises which are definitely earlier than these, he would be obliged to modify 
his opinion simply in the light of written documents. Moreover, as he recog- 
nizes that the language used is the same in the two cases, we might ask how 
he can be sure that in any given text it is merely a question of material opera- 
tions. The truth is that it was not always felt desirable to declare expressly 
that something else was involved, something which, on the contrary, it 
was precisely the function of the symbolism to veil; and if subsequently there 
were those who did declare it, this was above all in view of degeneration 
traceable to the fact that there were then men who, ignorant of the value 
of symbols, understood everything literally and in an exclusively material 
sense. These were the ‘blowers’, the precursors of modem chemistry. To 
think that a new meaning can be given to a symbol, a meaning that is not 
inherent in it, is almost a negation of symbolism, for it amounts to making 
it something artificial and entirely arbitrary, and in any case something 
purely human. In this connection, Waite goes so far as to say that everyone 
finds in a symbol what he puts there himself, so that its meaning would change 
with the mentality of each epoch. We recognize here the psychological theories 



6. [Sir James G. Fraser, author of The Golden Bough. Tr.] 
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that are so dear to many of our contemporaries. Were we not then right to 
speak of evolutionism? 

We have often said, and we cannot repeat it too often: every real symbol 
bears its multiple meanings within itself, and this is so from its very origin: 
for it is not constituted as such in virtue of human convention but in virtue 
of the law of correspondence which links all the worlds together. If some see 
these meanings while others do not, or see them only partially, they are none 
the less really there: it is the ‘intellectual horizon’ of each person that makes 
all the difference. Symbolism is an exact science and not a daydream in which 
individual fantasies can have a free run. 

In things of this order, therefore, we do not believe in the ‘inventions of the 
poets’ to which Waite seems disposed to attach great importance. Far from 
bearing on the essential, these inventions serve only to hide it, intentionally 
or otherwise, by clothing it in misleading ‘Active’ appearances; and sometimes 
they hide it only too well, for when they encroach too much it becomes 
almost impossible to probe to the depth of the original meaning. Was it not 
thus that symbolism, with the Greeks, degenerated into mythology? This dan- 
ger is to be feared especially when the poet himself is unaware of the real 
value of the symbols, for obviously such a case can occur. The fable of the 
‘donkey carrying relics’ applies here as well as in many other situations. 
The poet, then, will play a part analogous to that of the common people 
when they unwittingly conserve or transmit initiatic teaching, as we men- 
tioned above. The particular question that arises here is: are the authors of 
the Grail romances to be placed in this category or, on the contrary, were 
they conscious in one degree or another of the profound significance of 
what they were expressing? It is not easy to answer this question with any 
certainty, for here too appearances can be misleading. Where there is a 
mixture of insignificant and incoherent elements, one is tempted to think 
that the author did not know what he was speaking about. Nevertheless, it 
is not necessarily so, for it often happens that obscurities and even contra- 
dictions may be perfectly intentional and that seemingly pointless details 
may have the express purpose of leading astray the attention of the pro- 
fane, just as a symbol can be hidden in a more or less complicated motif of 
ornamentation. In the Middle Ages, especially, examples of this kind 
abound, even if it be only with Dante and the Fedeli d'Amore. The fact that 
the higher meaning shines through less with Chrestien de Troyes, for exam- 
ple, than with Robert de Borron does not necessarily prove that the first was 
less well aware of it than the second. Still less should it be concluded that this 
meaning is absent from his writings, which would be an error comparable to 
that of attributing to the ancient alchemists preoccupations only of a material 
order, for the sole reason that they did not deem it appropriate to spell out 
literally that their science was in reality of a spiritual nature. 7 Moreover, 

7. If Waite believes, as he seems to. that certain things are too 'material' to be compatible with 
the existence, in the same texts, of a higher meaning, we could ask what he thinks of Rabelais and 
of Boccacio. 
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the question of the ‘initiation’ of the authors of romances perhaps has less 
importance than one might at first t hink , for in any case this makes no differ- 
ence to the outward form under which the subject is presented. Once there is 
any question of exteriorising, but in no sense ‘vulgarising’, esoteric data, it is 
easy to understand that the form would have to be as it is. We will go even 
further: for the purposes of such an exteriorisation even a profane person 
may serve as spokesman for an initiatic organisation which, in such a case, 
will have chosen him for this purpose for his qualities as writer or poet, or for 
some other thoroughly contingent reason. Dante wrote with perfect knowl- 
edge. Chrestien de Troyes, Robert de Borron and many others probably under- 
stood much less of what they expressed: and some among them probably 
understood nothing at all. But ultimately it is a matter of little importance, for 
if there was an initiatic organisation behind them, whatever it may have 
been, the danger of a deformation due to their incomprehension was thereby 
averted, such an organisation being able to guide them without them even 
suspecting it, either through the intermediary of one of its members supplying 
them with elements to be used in the work or by other suggestions and 
influences, more subtle and less tangible, but none the less real and effective. 

There would seem to be no doubt that the origins of the Grail legend are to 
be attributed to the transmission of traditional initiatic elements from Druid- 
ism to Christianity. Once this transmission had been duly made with all regu- 
larity, however it may have taken place, these elements thereby became an 
integral part of Christian esoterism. 



7 § Tradition and the Unconscious 

W e have previously explained the part that psychoanalysis plays in the work 
of subversion which, following the materialist ‘solidification’ of the world, 
constitutes the second phase of antitraditional action characteristic of the 
entire modem period . 1 This subject now needs to be broached again, because 
for some time it has been clear that the psychoanalytic offensive is gaining 
more and more ground: it now goes so far as to attack tradition directly 
under the pretext of explaining it, the present trend being to deform most dan- 
gerously the very notion of tradition itself. In this respect, a distinction should 
be made between the unequally ‘advanced’ varieties of psychoanalysis. As 
first conceived by Freud, psychoanalysis was limited, up to a certain point, 
by the materialist attitude which he was always bent on maintaining. Not 
that it was any the less satanic, but at least Freudian materialism frustrated 
any pretensions of going beyond certain domains, or even if it sought to do so, 
it actually achieved no more than distortions so gross that the confusions 

i. See The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, ch. 34 . 
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resulting from them were relatively easy to dissipate. Thus when Freud spoke 
of ‘symbolism’, what he thus misnamed was in reality no more than a mere 
product of the human imagination, varying from one individual to another 
and having nothing in common with authentic traditional symbolism. But 
that was only a first step: and it remained for other psychoanalysts to modify 
their master’s theories in the direction of a false spirituality, in order that by a 
much more subtle confusion they might apply them to the interpretation of 
traditional symbolism itself. This was especially the case with Carl Gustav 
Jung, whose first attempts in this field are already rather old. 2 It must be 
noted, for it is very significant, that for this interpretation Jung starts from 
a comparison he believes can be established between certain symbols and 
drawings done by the mentally ill: and in fact, these drawings sometimes 
do offer a sort of ‘parodic’ resemblance to genuine symbols, which is 
enough to raise our suspicions that their source of ‘inspiration’ is a very 
sinister one. 

What greatly aggravates matters is that Jung, in order to explain what 
purely individual factors cannot account for, is led to postulate the hypoth- 
esis of a so-called ‘collective unconscious’, existing in some way in or below 
the psychic substance of all human individuals, an ‘unconscious’ to which, 
so he believed, can be related indiscriminately the origin of symbols them- 
selves and their pathological caricatures. Obviously, this term ‘unconscious’ 
is quite inept and what it serves to designate, in so far as it can be said to 
have any reality, is what psychologists more commonly call the subcon- 
scious, that is, the whole range of the lower reaches of consciousness. We 
have already remarked elsewhere on the confusion that constantly occurs 
between the ‘subconscious’ and the ‘supraconscious’: since the supraconscious 
escapes completely by its very nature from the domain in which psychologists 
deploy their investigations, they never fail, when they happen to come across 
some of its manifestations, to attribute them to the subconscious. It is precisely 
this confusion that we meet again here: there cannot be the slightest doubt that 
the productions of the sick, observed by psychiatrists, stem from the subcon- 
scious: but all that is of the traditional order, on the contrary, and in particular 
symbolism, can only be related to the supraconscious, to that by which a com- 
munication is established with the suprahuman, whereas the subconscious 
tends on the contrary towards the infra-human. We have here in fact a veritable 
inversion that is thoroughly characteristic of the kind of explanation in ques- 
tion; and what gives it an appearance of justification is that in cases such as 
we have mentioned it happens that the subconscious, thanks to its contacts 
with psychic influences of the lowest order, succeeds in ‘aping’ the supra- 
conscious. 3 Here lies the very source of the illusion that ends up in what we 
have called a ‘spirituality in reverse’, for those who let themselves be deceived 
by these counterfeits and who are incapable of discerning their true nature. 

2. See on this subject Andre Preau, Le Fleur d'or et le Taoisme sans Tao. 

3. [‘Satan is the ape of God', theologians used to say. Tr.] 
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By the theory of the ‘collective unconscious’ it is thought possible to explain 
the fact that the symbol is ‘prior to human thought’ and that it goes beyond it. 
The real question, which seems not even to be asked, would be to know in 
which direction individual thought is ‘gone beyond’, whether it is down- 
wards, as this appeal to the so-called ‘unconscious' would seem to indicate, 
or upwards as, on the contrary, all traditional doctrines expressly affirm. 
We have noted in a recent article a phrase where this confusion appears as 
clearly as possible: ‘The interpretation of symbols ... is the open door into 
the Great All, that is to say the way that leads to the total light through 
the labyrinth of the dark underworld of our individuality’. Unfortunately, 
the odds are that, in going astray in this ‘dark underworld’, one will reach 
something quite other than the ‘total light'. We notice also the dangerous 
ambiguity of the ‘Great All’ which, like the ‘cosmic consciousness’ into 
which some aspire to lose themselves, cannot be anything other than the dif- 
fuse psychism of the lowest regions of the subtle world. It is thus that the psy- 
choanalytic interpretation of symbols and their traditional interpretation lead 
in reality to diametrically opposed ends. 

Another important remark is called for: among the very diverse things that 
the ‘collective unconscious’ is supposed to explain, folklore must naturally be 
included: and this is one of the cases where the theory might have some sem- 
blance of truth. To be more exact, in this context one should speak of a kind of 
‘collective memory’, which is like an image or reflection in the human 
domain of that ‘cosmic memory’ which corresponds to one aspect of the 
symbolism of the moon. But to seek to infer the very origin of tradition 
from the nature of folklore is to make a mistake just like the now so wide- 
spread one of considering as ‘primitive’ what is only the product of a degener- 
ation. In fact it is obvious that folklore, which is essentially made up of 
elements of extinct traditions, inevitably represents a degeneration with 
respect to these traditions, while being none the less the only means by 
which something of them could be saved. It must also be asked in what con- 
ditions the conservation of these elements has been confided to the ‘collective 
memory’. As we have already had occasion to remark , 4 we can only see in 
this the result of a perfectly conscious action on the part of the last represen- 
tatives of ancient traditional forms which were on the point of disappearance. 
What is altogether certain is that the collective mentality, in so far as it 
corresponds to any reality, is reduced to nothing more than a memory, 
which is expressed in astrological symbolism by saying that it is of a lunar 
nature. In other words, it may fulfil a certain function of conservation, which 
is precisely that of folklore: but it is totally incapable of producing or elabor- 
ating anything whatsoever, least of all something of a transcendent order as 
all traditional teaching is by definition. 

The psychoanalytical interpretation of traditional symbols aims in reality 



4. [See ch. 6 above, 'The Holy Grail’.] 
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at denying this transcendence of tradition but, as one might say, in a new 
way, different from those that have been used before. It is no longer a ques- 
tion, as with rationalism in all its forms, either of a brutal negation or of pure 
and simple ignorance of the existence of any non-human elements. It seems 
to be admitted, on the contrary, that tradition actually has a non-human 
character, but the term non-human is given an altogether new slant. Thus, 
at the end of the article we cited above, we read: ‘We will perhaps return 
to these psychoanalytical interpretations of our spiritual treasure, the con- 
stancy of which through diverse times and civilisations well demonstrates 
the traditional, non-human character — non-human, if one takes the word 
‘human’ in a separative and ‘individual’ sense’. It is perhaps this avowal 
that best shows what is the fundamental intention in all this, an intention 
moreover which we are ready to believe is not always conscious with those 
who write things of this kind. For it must be clearly understood that what 
is involved is not this or that individuality, even that of a head of a school 
such as Jung, but rather the most suspect ‘inspiration’ from which these inter- 
pretations proceed. It is not necessary to go very far in the study of traditional 
doctrines to know that, when a ‘non-human’ element is in question, what is 
understood thereby, pertaining as it essentially does to supra-individual 
states of being, has absolutely nothing in common with a ‘collective’ factor, 
which in itself can only relate to the domain of the human individual, and 
which, moreover, by its ‘subconscious’ character, can in any case open 
communication only with the states of the infra-human. It is here that the 
process of subversion is immediately to be grasped, a process which consists 
in taking certain traditional notions and turning them back to front, as it 
were, by substituting the subconscious for the supraconscious, the infra- 
human for the supra-human. Is not this subversion much more dangerous 
than a mere negation, and will it be thought that we exaggerate 5 in saying 
that it helps prepare the way for a veritable ‘counter-tradition’ destined to 
serve as vehicle for this ‘spirituality in reverse’, the apparent and fleeting 
triumph of which, towards the end of the present cycle, is to be marked by 
the ‘reign of the Antichrist? 



5. [The situation Guenon describes here has developed markedly in the forty-odd years since 
this study was originally published. We mention only a few indicators which are symptomatic but 
far from isolated: increasing publishing activity, both of books and journals, devoted to [ungian 
thought: increasing funding available for activities aimed at spreading [ungian concepts: the 
widespread acceptance of ‘Jungian philosophy’, and the intrusion of [ungian thought into reli- 
gion itself, notably into what remains of Roman Catholicism. Two incidents may be mentioned to 
illustrate this latter trend: the abbot of the monastery of an ancient religious order announces 
that he is studying to become a [ungian analyst, as if openly avowing the indigence of contem- 
porary Benedictine spirituality! And another Roman Catholic priest writes a book of ‘theology’ in 
which he praises and promotes fung. even while deprecating St Thomas Aquinas! No, Guenon 
did not exaggerate. Tr.] 
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8 § The Science of Letters 
(‘ Ilm al-huruf) 

I N the preliminaries to a study on La Theodicee de la Kabbale, 1 Francis Warrain. 
after having said that ‘the hypothesis of the Kabbalah is that the Hebrew lan- 
guage is the perfect language taught by God to the first man’, feels obliged to 
express reservations as to the ‘illusory pretension of possessing the pure ele- 
ments of natural language, while in fact only fragments and deformations 
have come down to us'. He none the less admits that ‘it remains probable that 
the ancient languages flowed from a hieratic language composed by inspired 
men', and that ‘these languages must therefore have words expressing the 
essence of things and their numerical relationships’; and further, that ‘one 
can say as much for the divinatory arts'. It will no doubt be as well to throw 
some light on this question; but to begin with we wish to make it clear that 
Warrain adopts an essentially philosophical point of view, while for our part 
we intend to keep strictly to initiatic and traditional ground. 

A first point that is important to note is this: the affirmation according to 
which the Hebrew tongue was the very language of the first revelation seems 
not even to have come from Kabbalistic doctrine, but to be purely exoteric in 
itself, while serving in reality as a veil over something else much more pro- 
found. The proof thereof is that the same is also claimed for other languages, 
and that this affirmation of ‘primordiality’, taken literally, cannot be justified 
in each case as the claims obviously would be contradictory. The same asser- 
tion is made for Arabic, and the opinion according to which Arabic had been 
the original language of humanity is commonly held in countries where this 
language is used; but what is remarkable and what has made us think that 
the same applies to Hebrew, is that this popular opinion is so ill-founded and 
so lacking in authority that it formally contradicts the genuine traditional 
teaching of Islam according to which the ‘language of Adam’ was Syrian, 
lughah suryaniyyah, which moreover has nothing in common with the coun- 
try now designated by the name Syria, nor with any of the more or less ancient 
languages of which men retain any present memory. Strictly speaking, this 
lughah suryaniyyah, according to the interpretation given to the name, is the 
language of ‘solar illumination’, shams ishraqiyyah. In fact, Surya is the Sanskrit 
name for the Sun and this would seem to indicate that its root, sur, one of those 
which designate light, itself pertains to that original language. It is a question, 
therefore, of that primeval Syria of which Homer speaks as an island ‘beyond 
Ortygia’ (which identifies it with the Hyperborean Tula), an island ‘where are 



t. [Editions Vega, Paris. 1931; second edition. 1949.] 
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the revolutions of the sun’. 2 According to Josephus, the capital of this country 
was called Heliopolis, ‘city of the Sun’, 3 the name subsequently given to the 
city in Egypt that was also called On. The successive transfers of these names (and 
many more as well) would be a particularly interesting study insofar as they con- 
cern the establishment of secondary spiritual centres of diverse periods, an estab- 
lishment closely related to that of the languages destined to serve as ‘vehicles’ for 
the corresponding traditional forms. These tongues are those which can rightly 
be called ‘sacred languages’; and it is precisely on the distinction that must 
be made between these sacred languages and the vulgar or profane tongues 
that the justification of the Kabbalistic methods essentially rests, as well as 
similar procedures that are to be found in other traditions. 

We can say this: just as every secondary spiritual centre is like an image of the 
primordial and Supreme Centre, as we have explained in our study The Lord of 
the World, every sacred or ‘hieratic’ language can be regarded as an image or 
reflection of the original language, which is the sacred language par excel- 
lence. This original sacred language is the ‘lost word’, or rather the ‘hidden 
word’ for men of the dark age, just as the Supreme Centre has become invisible 
and inaccessible for them. But there is no question of ‘fragments and deforma- 
tions’ in all this; on the contrary, it concerns regular adaptations necessitated by 
circumstances of time and place, that is, by the fact that — according to the 
teaching of Muhyi d-DIh ibn al- c ArabT in the beginning of the second part of 
his al-Futuhat al-Makkiyyah (Meccan Revelations) — each prophet or revealer 
has to use a language susceptible of being understood by those whom he 
addresses, a language that is thus more especially appropriate to the mental- 
ity of such a people and of such a time. This is also the reason for the very 
diversity of traditional forms, and it is this diversity which entails, as an 
immediate consequence, the diversity of languages which must serve the dif- 
ferent traditions as respective means of expression. All the sacred languages, 
therefore, must be considered as the work of truly inspired men, apart 
from which they would not be apt for the function for which they are essen- 
tially destined. As regards the primordial language, its origin must be ‘non- 
human’, like that of the Primordial Tradition itself: and every sacred lan- 
guage still participates in this transcendence in that it is, in its structure 
( al-mabam ) and in its signification (al-ma c am) a reflection of the primordial 
language. Moreover, the reflection can take different forms, which do not 



2. [ Odyssey . 1 5, 40 3-4. For Ortygia the French edition has Ogygia (the Isle of Calypso) which 
is clearly a mistake. Guenon's rendering suggests that he thought Homer meant an island from 
which the midnight sun could be seen, if we take ‘revolutions' as an ellipsis for ‘complete 
revolutions above the horizon'. However that may be, the usual translations ‘where are the 
solstices' or 'where the sun turns (or changes) its course' also indicate a Hyperborean island, 
that is. an island at the same latitude as the most northerly point reached by the sun at 
midsummer. The plural 'solstices' is for the year-after-year recurrence of the summer solstice, 
for there can be no question here of the winter solstice. Ed.] 

3. Cf., The Solar Citadel of the Rosicrucians. The City of the Sun of Campanella. etc. In reality, it 
is to this ftrst Heliopolis that the cyclical symbolism of the Phoenix must be linked. 
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have the same Importance in every case, for the question of adaptation also 
intervenes. Such, for example, is the symbolic form of the signs used in 
writing . 4 Such as is the correspondence of numbers with letters and conse- 
quently with words in virtue of the letters they are composed of, as is the 
case with Hebrew and Arabic particularly. 

Certainly, it is difficult for Westerners to grasp what sacred languages 
really are, for in present conditions at least they have no direct contact with 
any of them; and in this connection, we recall what we have said more 
generally on other occasions about the difficulty of assimilating the ‘traditional 
sciences’ , difficulties much greater than those that concern purely metaphysical 
teachings. The reason for this is the specialised nature of these sciences which 
attaches them inextricably to a particular traditional form and which prevents 
their being transposed, just as they are, from one civilisation to another, on pain 
of becoming unintelligible or of having only quite an illusory effect if not a 
completely false one. Thus, in order to master the full range of the symbolism 
of letters and numbers, it is necessary in some measure to live them in their appli- 
cation, even down to the circumstances of everyday life, as is possible in certain 
Oriental countries. But it would be absolutely chimerical to claim to introduce 
considerations and applications of this kind into European languages, for 
which they are not made and in which the numerical value of letters, for exam- 
ple, does not exist. The attempts that some have made in this order of ideas, apart 
from any traditional data, are therefore erroneous from the outset; and if never- 
theless, accurate results sometimes have been obtained, for example from the 
onomantic point of view, this does not prove the value or the legitimacy of the 
method, but only the existence of a sort of ‘intuitive’ faculty (which, of course, 
has nothing in common with genuine intellectual intuition) on the part of those 
who have put these practices into use, as frequently happens in the ‘divinatory 
arts ’. 5 

In order to explain the metaphysical principles of the 'science of letters’, 
Muhyi d-Din ibn al- c ArabI, in his al-Futuhat al-Makkiyyah, envisaged the uni- 
verse as symbolized by a book; this is the well known symbol of the Liber 
Mundi of the Rosicrucians and also the Liber Vitae of the Apocalypse . 6 The 



4. Additionally, this form may have undergone modifications corresponding to later tradi- 
tional re-adaptations, such as took place for Hebrew after the Babylonian captivity. We say that it 
is a question of a re-adaptation, for it is improbable that the ancient script was really lost in the 
short period of sixty-six years: and it is even astonishing that this has gone unnoticed. Similarly, 
facts of the same kind must have been produced in the case of other scripts in more or less distant 
times, notably for the Sanskrit alphabet and, in some measure, for Chinese ideograms. 

5. It seems that one can say as much, in spite of the 'scientific' appearance of the methods, for 
the results obtained by modem astrology, which is so remote from true traditional astrology, the 
keys to which seem to be indeed lost. That science was something quite different from a mere 
divinatory art, even though it was evidently susceptible of applications of this kind, but in an 
altogether secondary and 'accidental' way. 

6. We have previously pointed out the relationship that exists between this symbolism of the 
'Book of Life’ and the "Tree of life’; the leaves of the tree and the letters of the book represent all the 
creatures of the universe (the ‘ten thousand beings' of the Far Eastern tradition). 
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letters of the book are, in principle, all written simultaneously and indivis- 
ibly by the ‘divine pen’ (al-qalam al-ilalu ). These ‘transcendent letters’ are the 
eternal essences or the divine ideas; and since every letter is at the same time a 
number, the agreement of this teaching with Pythagorean doctrine is evident. 
These same ‘transcendent letters’ , which are all the creatures, after having been 
principially condensed in the divine omniscience have, by the divine breath, 
been transferred down to the lower planes and have formed and composed 
the manifested Universe. A comparison becomes necessary here with the part 
the letters also play in the cosmo-gonic doctrine of the Sepher letsirah ; the 
‘science of letters’, moreover, has an almost equal importance both in the 
Hebrew Kabbala and in Islamic esoterism. 7 

Starting from this principle, it will be easily understood that a correspondence 
may be established between the letters and the different parts of the manifested 
Universe, and more especially with our world. The existence of planetary and 
zodiacal correspondences is, in this respect, too well known for there to be 
any need to insist upon it, and it is enough to note that this places the ‘science 
of letters’ in close relationship with astrology considered as a cosmological 
science. 8 On the other hand, in virtue of the constitutive analogy of the ‘micro- 
cosm’ (al-kawn as-saghlr) with the ‘macrocosm’ (al-kawn al-kabir), these same 
letters correspond also to the different parts of the human organism; and in 
this connection we will mention in passing that there is a therapeutic appli- 
cation of the ‘science of letters’, each letter being used in a certain way to 
heal the ailments that affect particularly the corresponding organ. 

It follows from what we have said that the ‘science of letters’ must be con- 
sidered at different levels, which can be identified with the ‘three worlds’. In 
its highest sense, it is the knowledge of all things in the Principle itself, as eter- 
nal essences beyond all manifestation; in what may be called an intermediate 
sense, it is cosmogony, the knowledge of the production or formation of the 
manifested world: and finally, in its lowest sense, it is the knowledge of the 
virtues of names and numbers insofar as these express the nature of each 
being, a knowledge that by way of application makes it possible to exercise 
by these means and by reason of this correspondence a magical action on 
the beings themselves and on the events that concern them. In fact, accord- 
ing to the explanation of Ibn Khaldun, written formulas that are composed of 
the same elements that constitute the totality of a being have thereby the 
faculty of acting upon that being; and this is also why the knowledge of 



7. It must also be mentioned that the 'Book of the World' is at the same time the ‘divine Mes- 
sage’ (ar-risalatu l-ilahiyyah). archetype of all sacred Books, the traditional scriptures being only 
translations' of it into human language. This is expressly affirmed of the Veda and of the 
Qur'an. The idea of the 'Eternal Gospel' also shows that this same conception is not entirely for- 
eign to Christianity, or at least has not always been. 

8. There are also other correspondences — with the elements, the sensible qualities, the celes- 
tial spheres, etc; the letters of the Arabic alphabet, being twenty-eight in number, are similarly 
related to the lunar mansions. 
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the name of a being, the expression of its own particular nature, can give one 
power over it. It is this application of the ‘science of letters' which is habitually 
designated by the name sitriia. 9 It should be noted that this goes much further 
than a mere ‘divinatory’ procedure: first of all, one can by means of a calcula- 
tion (hisab) involving the numbers that correspond to the letters and names, 
forecast certain events ; 10 but this is only a first step, as it were, the most ele- 
mentary of all: and it is possible on the basis of this calculation to effect muta- 
tions which will have the effect of a corresponding modification in the events 
themselves. 

Here, too, a distinction has to be made between widely differing degrees, as 
in the knowledge itself of which this is only an application. When this action 
is limited to the sensible world, that is only the lowest degree and it is in this 
case that one can rightly speak of magic; but it can easily be appreciated that 
something of a quite different order takes place when there is any question of 
an action that has a repercussion in the higher worlds. In such a case, one is 
obviously in the ‘initiatic’ domain in the fullest sense of that epithet: and only 
he can actively operate in all the worlds who has reached the degree of ‘red 
sulphur’ (aJ-kibrJt al-ahmar), a designation which indicates, no doubt surpris- 
ingly for some, an assimilation of the ‘science of letters’ with alchemy . 11 In 
fact, these two sciences, understood in depth, are in reality one and the 
same; and that which both of them express under very different appearances 
is nothing other than the very process of initiation itself which, moreover, 
rigorously reproduces the cosmogonic process, inasmuch as the total realisa- 
tion of the possibilities of a being is necessarily brought about by passing 
through the same phases as that of universal Existence . 12 



9. This world Simla does not seem to be purely Arabic: it probably comes from the Greek 
semeia, ‘signs', which makes it almost the equivalent of the Kabbalistic gematria, a word also of 
Greek origin and derived not from geometria as is most often claimed, but from grammateia (from 
grammata, ‘letters’). 

10. In certain cases it is possible to obtain by similar calculations the solutions to questions of 
a doctrinal order, and this solution is sometimes presented under a most remarkable symbolic 
form. 

11. Muhyi d-Dih ibn al-‘Arab! is called Ash-Shaikh al-Akbar wa-l-Klbfit al-Ahmar. 

12. It is at least curious to note that Masonic symbolism itself, in which the ‘lost word' and the 
search for it play an important part, characterizes the initiatic degrees by expressions manifestly 
borrowed from the ‘science of letters': to spell, to read, to write. The ‘Master’, who has among his 
attributes the ‘drawing board', if he was truly what he should be. would be able not only to read 
but also to write in the ‘Book of Life’, that is, to co-operate consciously in the realisation of the 
plan of the 'Great Architect of the Universe’. One can thereby judge the distance which separates 
the nominal possession of this grade with its actual possession! 
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9 § The Language of the Birds 

Wa-s-saffati saffan , 

Faz-zajirati zajran. 

F at-taliyati dhikran . . . 

By those ranged In ranks, 

And who drive away, repulsing, 

And who recite the invocation . . . 

Qur'an, xxxvn, 1-3 

There is often mention, in diverse traditions, of a mysterious language 
called ‘the language of the birds’ — a designation that is clearly sym- 
bolic, for the very importance that is attributed to the knowledge of this 
language, as the prerogative of a high initiation, does not allow us to take 
it literally. We read, for example, in the Qur’an: ‘And Solomon was David’s 
heir. And he said, 0 mankind! Lo! we have been taught the language of 
the birds (ullimna mantiq at-tayr) and have been given abundance of all 
things . . .’. (xxvii, 16). Elsewhere we read of heroes who, having vanquished 
the dragon, like Siegfried in the Nordic legend, instantly understand the 
language of the birds; and this makes it easy to interpret the symbolism in 
question. Victory over the dragon has, as its immediate consequence, the 
conquest of immortality, which is represented by some object the approach 
to which is guarded by the dragon; and this conquest essentially implies 
the reintegration into the centre of the human state, that is, into the point 
where communication is established with the higher states of the being. It 
is this communication which is represented by the understanding of the 
language of the birds; and in fact birds are frequently taken as symbols of 
the angels, that is, precisely, of the higher states. We have had occasion else- 
where 1 to cite the Gospel parable that refers, in this very sense, to ‘the birds of 
the heavens’ which come and rest in the branches of the tree, the same tree 
that represents the axis which passes through the centre of each state of the 
being and links all the states with each other. 2 

In the Qur’anic text given above, the term as-saffat is taken as meaning 
literally the birds, but as denoting symbolically the angels ( al-mala'ikah ); 
and thus the first verse signifies the constitution of the celestial or spiritual 

1. Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, ch. 3. 

2. In the Medieval symbol of the Peridexion (a corruption of the word Paradislon ). one sees the 
birds on the branches of the tree and the dragon at its foot (cf.. The Symbolism of the Cross, ch. 9). 
In a study on the symbolism of the 'bird of Paradise’ (Le Rayonnement intellectuel, May-June 1930) 
Charbonneau-Lassay has reproduced a sculpture in which this bird is represented by only a head 
and wings, a form frequently used to depict the angels [cf., Le Bestiaire du Christ, ch. 46, p. 
4251 - 
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hierarchies . 3 The second verse expresses the fight of the angels against the 
demons, the celestial powers against the infernal powers, that is, the opposi- 
tion between higher and lower states . 4 In the Hindu tradition this is the strug- 
gle of the Devos against the Asuras and also, according to a symbolism which 
comes very close to the symbolism of our theme, the combat of Garuda against 
the Naga which is. moreover, none other than the above mentioned serpent 
or dragon. The Garuda is the eagle, and elsewhere it is replaced by other birds 
such as the ibis, the stork, the heron, all enemies and destroyers of reptiles . 5 
Finally, in the third verse, the angels are said to be reciting the dhikr which is 
generally interpreted as meaning here the Qur’an ; not the Qur'an that is 
expressed in human language, needless to say, but its eternal prototype 
inscribed on the ‘Guarded Tablet’ ( al-lawh al-mahfuz), which like Jacob’s ladder 
extends from the heavens to the earth, and therefore throughout all the 
degrees of universal existence . 6 Likewise, it is said in the Hindu tradition 
that the Devas, in their fight against the Asuras. protect themselves ( achhan - 
dayan) by the recitation of the hymns of the Veda, and that it is for this reason 
that the hymns received the name of chhandas, a word which denotes 
‘rhythm’. The same idea is contained in the word dhikr which, in Islamic 
esoterism, is used of rhythmic formulas that correspond exactly to Hindu 
mantras. The repetition of these formulas aims at producing a harmonisation 
of the different elements of the being, and at causing vibrations which, by 
their repercussions throughout the immense hierarchy of states, are capable 
of opening up a communication with the higher states, which in a general 
way is the essential and primordial purpose of all rites. 

This brings us back directly and very clearly to what was said above about 
the ‘language of the birds’, which we can also call ‘angelic language', and of 
which the image in the human world is rhythmic speech; for the ‘science of 
rhythm’, which admits of many applications, is the ultimate basis of all the 
means that can be brought into action in order to enter into communication 

3. The word saff or ‘rank', is one of those many words which have been suggested as the origin 
of the word sufi and tasawwuf: and although this derivation does not seem acceptable from a 
purely linguistic point of view, it is none the less true, as with many other derivations of the same 
kind, that it represents one of the ideas really contained in these terms: for the spiritual hier- 
archies' are essentially identical with the degrees of initiation. 

4. This opposition is expressed in each being by the two tendencies, ascending and descend- 
ing, called respectively sattwa and tamas by the Hindu doctrine. It is also that which Mazdeism 
symbolises by the antagonism between light and darkness, personified respectively by Ormuzd and 
Ahriman. 

5. See on this subject the remarkable works of Louis Charbonneau-Lassay on the animal 
symbols of Christ (cf„ Le Bestialre du Christ). It is important to note that the symbolic opposition 
of bird and serpent does not apply except when the serpent is considered under its malefic aspect: 
on the contrary, under its benefic aspect it sometimes is united with the bird as in the case of 
Quetzalcohuatl of the ancient Meso-American traditions. Moreover, one also finds in Mexico the 
combat of the eagle with the serpent. As regards the association of bird and serpent, we can recall 
the Gospel text: 'Be ye wise as serpents and guileless as doves' (ML 10: 16). 

6. On the symbolism of the book to which this directly relates, see The Symbolism of the Cross. 
ch. 14. 
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with the higher states. That is why an Islamic tradition says that Adam, in the 
earthly Paradise, spoke in verse, that is, in rhythmic speech; this is related to 
that ‘Syrian language’ (lughah suryaniyyah) of which we spoke in our previous 
study on the ‘science of letters’, 7 and which must be regarded as translating 
directly the ‘solar and angelic illumination’ as this manifests itself in the centre 
of the human state. This is also why the Sacred Books are written in rhythmic 
language which, clearly, makes of them something quite other than the mere 
‘poems’, in the purely profane sense, which the anti-traditional bias of the 
modem critics would have them to be. Moreover, in its origins poetry was by 
no means the vain ‘literature’ that it has become by a degeneration resulting 
from the downward march of the human cycle, and it had a truly sacred 
character. 8 Traces of this can be found up to classical antiquity in the West, 
when poetry was still called the ‘language of the Gods’, an expression equiva- 
lent to those we have indicated, in as much as the Gods, that is. the Devas , 9 are, 
like the angels, the representation of the higher states. In Latin, verses were 
called carmina, a designation relating to their use in the accomplishment of 
rites; for the word carmen is identical to the Sanskrit karma which must be 
taken here in its special sense of ‘ritual action’; 10 and the poet himself, inter- 
preter of the ‘sacred language’ through which the divine Word appears, was 
votes, a word which defined him as endowed with an inspiration that was 
in some way prophetic. Later, by another degeneration, the votes was no 
longer anything more than a common ‘diviner’, 11 and the carmen (whence 
the English word 'charm') no more than a ‘spell’, that is, an operation of low 
magic. There again is an example of the fact that magic, even sorcery, is what 
subsists as the last vestige of vanished traditions. 12 



7. [See ‘The Science of Letters', above.] 

8. It can be said, moreover. In a general way, that the arts and sciences have become profane 
by just this kind of degeneration which deprives them of their traditional nature and, by way of 
consequence, of any higher significance. We have spoken of this in L'Esoterisme de Dante, ch. 2, 
and The Crisis of the Modern World, ch. 4 [see also The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, 
ch. 8], 

9. The Sanskrit Deva and the Latin deus are one and the same word. 

10. The word poetry also derives from the Greek poiein which has the same signification as the 
Sanskrit root kri, whence comes karma, which is found again in the Latin creare understood in its 
primitive acceptation: at the beginning, therefore, it was a question of something altogether 
different from a mere artistic or literary production in the profane sense that Aristotle seems to 
have had uniquely in view in speaking of what he called the 'poetic sciences’. 

1 1 . The word 'diviner' itself is no less deviant from its meaning: for etymologically it is nothing 
else than divinus, signifying here ‘interpreter of the Gods'. The ‘auspices' (from aves spicere, ‘to 
observe the birds'), omens drawn from the flight and song of birds, are more closely related to the 
‘language of the birds', understood hi this case in the most literal sense but nevertheless still 
identified with the 'language of the Gods', who were thought to manifest their will by means of 
these omens. The birds thus played the part of ‘messengers’, analogous — but on a very low 
plane — to the part that is generally attributed to the angels (whence their very name, for this 
is precisely the meaning of the Greek aggelos ). 

12. [On this question of the origins of magic and sorcery, see below, 22, 'Seth', the final 
paragraph.] 
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These few indications should be enough to show how inept it is to mock at 
stories that speak of the ‘language of the birds’. It is all too easy and too simple 
to disdain as superstitions everything that one does not understand. But the 
ancients, for their part, knew very well what they meant when they used 
symbolic language. The real ‘superstition’, in the strictly etymological sense 
( quod superstat), is that which outlives itself, in short, the ‘dead letter’. But 
even this very survival, however lacking in interest it may seem, is neverthe- 
less not so contemptible: for the Spirit, which ‘bloweth where it listeth’ and 
when it listeth, can always come and revivify symbols and rites, and restore 
to them, along with their lost meaning, the plenitude of their original virtue. 




Symbols of the Centre 
and of the World 




io § The Idea of the Centre in the 
Traditions of Antiquity 

H aving had occasion previously to allude to the ‘Centre of the World’ and 
to the various symbols which represent it, 1 we must now return 
to this idea of the Centre, which is of the greatest importance in all the ancient 
traditions, and indicate some of the chief meanings that are linked to it. For 
men of today this idea no longer immediately evokes all that the ancients 
saw in it. Here, as in all else that touches on symbolism, many things have 
been forgotten and certain modes of thinking seem to have become totally 
foreign to the great majority of our contemporaries. All the more reason. 



i. [‘Les Arbres du Paradis' (Regnabit, March 1926), the elements of which have been treated 
again in different parts of The Symbolism of the Cross. The final passage of this study is recalled 
here: "We must add that if the tree is one of the chief symbols of the axis mundi, It is not the only 
one: the mountain is also one. and is common as such to many different traditions. The tree and 
the mountain are sometimes associated with one another. The stone itself (which, moreover, can 
be taken as a reduced representation of the mountain, though it is not only that) also plays the 
same part in certain cases; and this symbol of the stone, like that of the tree, Is very often related to 
the serpent. We will doubtless have occasion to speak again of these various figures in other 
studies. But we must now point out that just as they all relate to the "Centre of the World”, they 
are not without a more or less direct link with the symbol of the heart, so that in all this we have 
not digressed so far from the true object of this journal as some might believe: and we are about to 
return to it even more directly by a final observation. 

We said that in a certain sense the Tree of Life is made accessible to man by the Redemption. In 
other words, one could also say that the true Christian is he who, virtually at least, is reintegrated 
into the rights and dignity of primordial humanity and who has. consequently, the possibility of 
re-entry into Paradise, into the abode of immortality. Doubtless, this reintegration will not be fully 
effected for collective humanity until "the new Jerusalem will descend from heaven to earth" 
( Apocalypse xxi), as this will be the perfect consummation of Christianity, coinciding with the 
no less perfect restoration of the state that preceded the Fall. It is equally true that already 
now the reintegration can be considered as a possibility for certain individuals, if not in a 
general way: and there, we believe, is the most complete significance of the "spiritual habitat” 
in the Heart of Christ of which Charbonneau-Lassay spoke recently (l Regnabit], January 1926), 
seeing that the Heart of Christ is truly the "Centre of the World” and the “abode of immortal- 
ity".' We will recall that the idea of the 'Centre of the World' constitutes the fundamental theme 
of the work entitled The Lord of the World, which appeared in 1927 and in which the substance of 
the articles in Regnabit which treated this subject was taken up again almost in its entirety. On the 
same idea, see further The Great Triad, in particular ch. 15-17]. 
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therefore, to insist on these points, in view of the general spread of an 
incomprehension which is more complete than ever. 

The Centre is. above all, the origin, the point of departure of all things; it is 
the principial point, without form and without dimensions, therefore indivi- 
sible, and thus the only image that can be given to the primordial Unity. 
From it, by its radiation, all things are produced, just as unity produces all 
numbers without its essence being modified or affected in any way whatso- 
ever. There is a complete parallelism here between two modes of expres- 
sion, geometric symbolism and numerical symbolism, so that it makes no 
difference which is used, and it is perfectly natural to pass from the one to 
the other. It must not be forgotten, moreover, that in either case it is always 
a question of symbolism: arithmetical unity is not metaphysical Unity, but 
only its figure, a figure in which there is however nothing arbitrary, for there 
exists between the one and the other a real analogical relationship that makes 
it possible to transpose the idea of Unity beyond the domain of quantity into 
the transcendent. It is the same with the idea of the Centre, which is suscep- 
tible of a similar transposition whereby it is stripped of its spatial character, 
this being no longer evoked except as a symbol. Symbolically, the central 
point is the Principle, it is pure Being; and the space which it fills by its radia- 
tion and which itself only exists by that same radiation (the fiat lux of Genesis) 
without which it would be only ‘privation’ and nothingness, is the world in 
the widest sense of the word, the totality of all the beings and all the states 
of existence that constitute universal manifestation. 

The simplest representation of the idea which we have been formulating is 
the point at the centre of a circle ( figure i ): the point is the emblem of the 

o © 

Figure i Figure 2 

Principle, while the circle is that of the world. It is quite impossible to fix 
any origin in time whatsoever for the use of this figuration, for it is often to 
be found on prehistoric objects. No doubt we must see in it one of those signs 
which are linked directly to the Primordial Tradition. Sometimes the point is 
surrounded by concentric circles which seem to represent the different states 
or degrees of manifested existence, arranged hierarchically according to their 
greater or lesser distance from the primordial Principle. The point at the 
centre of the circle has been taken also, and probably from very ancient 
times, as a figure of the sun. because the sun is truly, in the physical 
domain, the Centre or ‘Heart of the World’; and this figure has remained 
until our own time as the usual astrological and astronomical sign for the 
sun. It is perhaps for this reason that most archeologists, wherever they 
find this symbol, claim for it an exclusively solar significance, while in reality 
it has a far vaster and deeper meaning. They forget, if ever they knew, that the 
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sun, from the standpoint of all the traditions of antiquity, is itself only a 
symbol, that of the ‘Centre of the World’, which is the Divine Principle. 

The relationship which exists between the centre and the circumference, or 
between what they respectively represent, is already indicated clearly enough 
by the fact that the circumference cannot exist without its centre, while the 
centre is entirely independent of the circumference. This relationship can be 
denoted even more precisely and explicitly by the rays issuing from the centre 
and ending at the circumference. These rays can of course be depicted in a 
variety of numbers, since they really are indefinitely numerous, as are the 
points on the circumference which are their extremities. But in fact, for 
figurations of this kind, numbers that have in themselves a particular 
symbolic value have always been chosen. The simplest of such forms is that 
which has only four rays dividing the circle into equal parts, that is two radii 
at right angles forming a cross inside the circumference ( figure 2). This new 
figure is of the same general significance as the first, but has attached to it 
certain secondary significations which complete it: the circumference, if rep- 
resented as having to be followed in a particular direction, is the image of a 
cycle of manifestation, such as the cosmic cycles, the theory of which is 
especially well developed in Hindu doctrine. The divisions marked on the 
circumference by the extremities of the branches of the cross will then corre- 
spond to the different periods or phases into which the cycle is divided; and 
such a division can be interpreted on diverse scales according to whether 
the cycles in question are of greater or lesser extent. Thus, for example, 
keeping only to the order of terrestrial existence, there are the four main 
periods of the day, the four phases of the moon, the four seasons of the 
year; and also, following the conception that we find in the traditions of India 
and Central America as well as those of Greco-Latin antiquity, that of the four 
ages of humanity. We indicate these considerations only summarily in order 
to give a general idea of what the symbol in question expresses. All this is 
connected more directly to what we will have to say in the remarks that 
follow. 

Among the figures which comprise a greater number of rays, we must 
mention especially the wheels or ‘rounds’ which most commonly have six 
or eight radii ( figures 3 and 4). The CelticJround' which was perpetuated 

Figure 3 

throughout almost all the Middle Ages, is found in both these forms; these 
same figures, and especially the second, are to be met with very often in 
oriental lands, especially in Chaldea and Assyria, in India (where the wheel 
is called chakra ) and in Tibet. On the other hand, there is a close kinship 




Figure 4 
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between the wheel of six spokes and the chrismon 2 which only differs from it 
in that the circumference which marks the extremities of the rays is not 
normally drawn. Now the wheel, instead of being simply a ‘solar’ sign as is 
commonly thought in our time, is before all else a symbol of the world, which 
can be understood without difficulty. In the symbolic language of India, one 
speaks constantly of the ‘wheel of things’ or of the ‘wheel of life’, which 
corresponds precisely to this signification. There is also the question of the ‘wheel 
of the Law', an expression which Buddhism has borrowed, as with many others, 
from earlier doctrines and which, originally at least, refers especially to cyclic 
theories. It must be added that the Zodiac is also represented in the form of a 
wheel, naturally of twelve spokes, and that the name given it in Sanskrit signifies 
literally ‘wheel of signs’, according to the primary sense of the word rashi which 
serves to designate the signs of the Zodiac . 3 

The wheel has likewise a connection with various floral symbols ; 4 for 
certain cases at least we could even have spoken of a real equivalence . 5 
To take a symbolic flower such as the lotus, the lily, or the rose , 6 their 
blossoming represents, among other things (for these symbols have multiple 
significations) and by a quite understandable sameness of meaning, the devel- 
opment of manifestation. This blossoming, moreover is a radiation around the 
Centre, for here also it is a question of ‘centred’ figures, and it is this which 
justifies their assimilation to the wheel . 7 In the Hindu tradition, the world 
is sometimes represented in the form of a lotus, in the centre of which rises 
Meru, the sacred mountain which symbolises the Pole. 

But let us return to the meanings of the Centre, for until now we have 
expounded only the first of all, that which makes of it an image of the 



2. [The author was referring here to his article in Regnabit. November 1925, on ‘Le Chrisme et 
le Coeur dans les anciennes marques corporatives’, a text not included in the present collection 
but treated again in two articles in Etudes Traditionnelles which here form chapters 52 (‘Symbols 
of Analogy’) and 69 ('The "Sign of Four'”).] 

3. Let it be noted also that the “wheel of Fortune", in the symbolism of Western antiquity, is 
very closely related to the 'wheel of the Law’ and also, though it may not seem so evident at first 
glance, to the zodiacal wheel. 

4. [See below ch. 1 1 (‘Symbolic Flowers') and 42 (‘Symbols of Analogy').] 

5 . Among other indications of this equivalence, as far as concerns its recognition in the Middle 
Ages, we have seen the wheel of eight spokes and a flower of eight petals represented, one opposite 
the other, on the same sculptured stone, fitted into the facade of the ancient church of St-Mexme 
of Chinon, and probably dating from the Carolingian period. 

6. The lily has six petals: the lotus, in representations of the most common type, has eight: the 
two forms correspond therefore to the wheels of six and eight spokes. As to the rose, it is figured 
with a variable number of petals, which may modify the meaning or at least give it various 
nuances. On the symbolism of the rose, see the very interesting article of Charbonneau-Lassay 
{Regnabit. March 1926). 

7. In the figure of the chrismon (or labarum) from the Merovingian age. which has been repro- 
duced by Charbonneau-Lassay (Regnabit. March 1926, p. 298). the central rose has six petals 
which are oriented according to the branches of the chrismon; and as to the chrismon itself, it is 
enclosed in a circle which brings out its identity with the six-spoked wheel as clearly as possible. 
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Principle. We shall find another of its significations in the fact that the Centre 
is strictly the ‘midmost’, the point which is equidistant from all points of the 
circumference and which divides each diameter into two equal parts. So far 
the Centre has been considered as prior to the circumference, which has no 
reality apart from the centre’s radiation; now it is to be seen in relation to 
the realized circumference, that is, as a symbol of the action of the Principle 
at the heart of creation. The point midmost between the extremes, represented 
by opposite points on the circumference, is the place where contrary tenden- 
cies, ending at these extremes, are neutralized so to speak and are in perfect 
equilibrium. Certain schools of Muslim esoterism, which attribute to the cross 
a symbolic value of the highest importance, refer to the centre of this cross as 
the ‘divine station' ( al-maqam al-ilahi), and they designate this centre as the 
place where all contraries are unified, where all oppositions are resolved. 8 
The idea expressed here more particularly is, therefore, that of equilibrium; 
and this idea is really one with that of harmony. These are not two different 
ideas, but two aspects of the same idea. There is yet a third aspect to this 
symbolism, linked especially to the moral point of view (though admitting of 
other significations also), and this is the idea of justice. One can thereby relate 
to what we have just said the Platonic concept of virtue as a just mean between 
two extremes. From a much more universal point of view, the Far Eastern 
traditions speak unceasingly of the ‘Invariable Middle’ which is the point 
where the ‘Activity of Heaven’ is manifested; and according to Hindu doc- 
trine, at the centre of every being, as of every state of existence, there resides 
a reflection of the supreme Principle. 

Equilibrium itself moreover is nothing other than the reflection in the 
manifested order of the absolute immutability of the Principle. To see things 
under this new relationship, the circumference must be considered as being in 
motion around its centre which alone does not participate in this movement. 
The very name of the wheel (rota) immediately evokes the idea of rotation; and 
this rotation is the figure of the continual change to which all manifested things 
are subject. In such a movement, there is but one single point that remains 
fixed and immutable, and this point is the Centre. This brings us back to the 
cyclic concept we spoke of earlier: the course of any cycle, or the rotation of 
the circumference, is succession, whether in temporal or some other mode. 
The fixity of the Centre is the image of Eternity, where all things are present 
in perfect simultaneity. The circumference can only turn around a fixed 
centre; likewise, change, which does not suffice unto itself, necessarily 
supposes a principle which is outside change. This is„the ‘unmoved mover’ of 
Aristotle 9 which again is represented by the Centre. Thus at the same time, 
since all that exists, all that changes or moves, has no reality apart from the 
immutable Principle on which it totally depends, this Principle is that which 
gives motion its first impulse and also that which, subsequently, governs 

8. [Cf., The Symbolism of the Cross, ch. 7.] 

9. [See below ch. 20, 'Some Aspects of the Symbolism of Janus'.] 
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and directs it, which gives it its law, the conservation of the order of the world 
being in a way nothing but a prolongation of the creative act. The Principle is, 
according to a Hindu expression, the ‘hitemal Co-ordinator’ (antaryaml), for it 
directs all things from within, itself residing aTtBemhermost point of all, which 
is the Centre. 10 

Instead of the rotation of a circumference around its centre, we can also con- 
sider that of a sphere rotating around a fixed axis, the symbolic significance of 
which is exactly the same. This is why representations of the ‘World Axis’ are 
so numerous and so important in all the ancient traditions; and the general 
meaning of this last symbol is fundamentally the same as that of the figures 
of the ‘Centre of the World’, except perhaps that these figures evoke the func- 
tion of the immutable Principle with regard to universal manifestation more 
directly than the other relationships under which the Centre may also be 
considered. When the sphere, terrestrial or celestial revolves round its axis, 
there are on that sphere two points which remain fixed: these are the poles, 
which are the extremities of the axis or its points of contact with the surface 
of the sphere; and this is why the idea of the Pole is yet another equivalent of 
the idea of the Centre. The symbolism which relates to the Pole, and which 
sometimes takes on very complex forms, is thus to be found in all traditions 
and may even be said to hold in them a place of considerable importance. 11 

One of the most striking figures which sums up the ideas that we have been 
expounding is the swastika (figures 5 and 6), which is essentially the ‘sign of 

Rd tR 

Figure 5 Figure 6 

the Pole’. 12 It would seem, moreover, that in modem Europe its true 
significance has never yet been made known. Vain attempts have been 
made to explain this symbol by the most fantastic theories, even to the point 
of seeing in it the outline of a primitive instrument for making fire. In fact, if it 
sometimes actually has a certain relationship with fire, that is for quite 
different reasons. Most often it is made out to be a ‘solar’ sign, which it could 
only have become accidentally and in a rather indirect way. We might repeat 
here what we said above in connection with the wheel and the point at the 



10. [Cf.. Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, ch. 14 and below in the present work, 
ch. 74 ‘The Mustard Seed - and 76 ‘The Divine City'.] 

11. [On the symbolism of the Pole, see especially The Lord of the World, ch. 2. 7, 8, 9 and 10: 
and see below, 17. ‘A Hieroglyph of the Pole’.] 

12. [Most of what follows about the swastika has been treated again, along with additional 
material, in The Lord of the World ch. 2, and The Symbolism of the Cross, ch. 10. The unity of 
the text, however, obliges us to retain it, except for a few footnotes which would be superfluous 
at this point.] 
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centre of the circle. Those who have been closest to the truth are they who 
have considered the swastika as a symbol of movement, but this interpret- 
ation is still insufficient, for it is not a question of just any movement, but 
of a rotation around a centre or an immutable axis; and it is precisely the 
fixed point that is the essential element to which the symbol in question 
directly relates. The other meanings which this sa m e figure comprises are 
all derived from this one. The Centre imparts movement to all things; and 
as movement represents life, the swastika becomes thereby a symbol of life 
or. more precisely, the vivifying function of the Principle in relation to the 
cosmic order. 

If we compare the swastika with the figure of the cross inscribed in the 
circumference (figure 2), we can see that fundamentally these are two 
equivalent symbols. But the rotation, instead of being represented by the 
tracing of the circumference, is indicated in the swastika only by the lines 
at right angles to the extremities of the branches of the cross. These 
lines are tangents to the circumference, which mark the directions of move- 
ment at the corresponding points. As the circumference represents the World, 
the fact that it is only implied, so to speak, indicates very clearly that the 
swastika is not a figure of the World, but rather of the action of the Principle 
with regard to the World . 13 

When the swastika is related to the rotation of a sphere such as the celestial 
sphere around its axis, it must be considered as traced on the equatorial plane, 
and then the central point will be the projection of the axis onto this 
plane which is perpendicular to it. As for the direction of the rotation 
indicated by the figure, the importance is only secondary. In fact, both the 
one and the other of the two forms which we have reproduced above 14 are 
to be found, nor is it necessary to see in this an intention of establishing 
between them any kind of opposition . 15 We are well aware that in certain 
countries and at certain times, the partisans of schisms may have 
deliberately given this figure an orientation contrary to the one prevailing 
in the circles which they themselves were breaking away from, in order to 



13. The same remark would be equally valid for the chrismon as compared to the wheel. 

14. The word swastika is. in Sanskrit, the only one that serves in all cases to designate the sym- 
bol in question. The term sauwastika. which some have applied to one of the two forms in order to 
distinguish it from the other (which alone would then be the true swastika), in reality is only an 
adjective derived from swastika, indicating that which is related to this symbol or to its meanings. 

1 5. The same remark could be made for other symbols, and in particular for the chrismon 
(labarum) of Constantine, in which the P is sometimes reversed. It has been thought that it must 
then be considered as a sign of the Antichrist; this intention may have existed in certain cases, but 
there are other cases where it is manifestly impossible to admit it (for example, in the catacombs). 
Similarly, the corporative ‘sign of four', which moreover, is only a modification of this same P of 
the chrismon [see chapter 69]. is turned either in one direction or the other, without it being 
possible to attribute this fact to a rivalry between various guilds or to a desire to differentiate 
themselves one from another, for the two forms are found in marks pertaining to the same guild. 
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affirm their antagonism by an outward manifestation; but that in no way 
touches the essential significance of the symbol, which remains the same in 
every case. 

The swastika is far from being exclusively an oriental symbol, as is 
sometimes believed. In reality it is one of the most widespread of all, and it 
is to be found nearly everywhere from the Far East to the Far West, for it 
even exists among certain indigenous peoples of North America. At the 
present time, it continues to be used especially in India and in Central and 
East Asia, and it is probably only in these regions that its real significance 
is still known, though even in Europe it has not disappeared entirely . 16 In 
Lithuania and Courland, peasants still trace this sign on their houses; 
doubtless they are no longer aware of what it means, and see in it only a 
sort of protective talisman; but perhaps what is most curious is that they 
give it the Sanskrit name of swastika . 17 In antiquity this sign was particularly 
prevalent among the Celts and in prehellenic Greece ; 18 yet again, and still in 
the West, as M. Charbonneau-Lassay has remarked , 19 it was one of the early 
emblems of Christ, and even remained in use as such until towards the end of 
the Middle Ages. Like the point at the centre of the circle and like the wheel, 
this sign incontestably goes back to prehistoric times; and for our part, we see 
in it, without the least hesitation, one of the vestiges of the Primordial 
Tradition . 20 

We have not yet finished indicating all the meanings of the Centre. If it is 
first of all a point of departure, it is also a terminal point. All has come from 
the Centre, and all must finally return to it. As all things exist only by the 
Principle and could not subsist without it, there must be between them and 
it a permanent bond, represented by rays joining to the Centre all points 
on the circumference. But these rays can be traversed in two opposite 
directions: first from the Centre to the circumference, and then returning 
from the circumference to the Centre. There are, as it were, two com- 
plementary phases, the first represented by a centrifugal movement and the 
second by a centripetal movement. These two phases can be compared to 
those of respiration according to a symbolism to which the Hindu doctrines 
often refer: and on the other hand, they have a no less remarkable analogy 



1 6. We are not alluding here to the entirely artificial use of the swastika by certain German 
political groups which, quite arbitrarily, have made it a sign of antisemitism, under the pretext 
that this emblem belonged to the so-called "Aryan race": all this is pure fantasy. 

17. Lithuanian is, moreover, of all the European languages, that which most resembles 
Sanskrit. 

18. Various forms of the swastika exist, for example a form with curved branches (having the 
appearance of two crossed S). which we have seen on a Gallic coin. On the other hand, certain 
figures that are no longer anything more than purely decorative, such as the "Greek key’ or 
‘Greek border", are derived from the swastika. 

19. Regnabit. March 1926. pp. 302-303. 

20. [On the swastika, see also ch. 19 below.] 
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with the physiological function of the heart. In fact, the blood leaves the 
heart, is diffused throughout the organism which it vivifies, then returns to 
the heart, whose ftinction as organic centre is thus truly complete and 
altogether corresponds to the idea that, in a general way, we must form of 
the Centre in the fullness of its significance. 

All beings, dependent on the Principle in all that they are, must consciously 
or unconsciously aspire to return to it. This tendency to return towards the 
Centre has, in all traditions, its symbolic representation. We refer to ritual 
orientation, which is strictly speaking the direction towards a spiritual 
centre, a terrestrial and perceptible image of the veritable ‘Centre of the 
World’. The orientation of Christian churches is only a particular case of this 
and relates essentially to the same idea which is common to all religions. In 
Islam, this orientation ( qiblah ) is as the materialisation, so to speak, of the inten- 
tion ( niyyah ) by which all the powers of the being must be directed towards the 
Divine Principle, 21 and many other examples can easily be found. Much more 
could be said on this question, but no doubt we shall have some opportunities of 
returning to it later, 22 and this is why we shall limit ourselves for the moment 
to no more than a brief indication of the last aspect of the symbolism of the 
Centre. 

To sum up, the Centre is both the principle and the end of all things; it is, 
according to a well known symbolism, the alpha and the omega. Better still, it 
is the beginning, the middle, and the end; and these three aspects are 
represented in the monosyllable AUM, to which Charbonneau-Lassay alluded 
as emblem of Christ and the association of which with the swastika, among the 
signs of the monastery of the Carmelites of Loudun, seems to us particularly 
significant. 23 In fact, this symbol, much more complete than the alpha 
and the omega, and susceptible of meanings which can be developed almost 
indefinitely, is, by one of the most astonishing concordances that one could 
encounter, common to the ancient Hindu tradition and to Christian eso- 
terism of the Middle Ages; and in both cases, it is also par excellence a symbol 
of the Word, which is in very truth the real ‘Centre of the World’. 24 



21. The word 'intention' must be taken here in its strict etymological sense (in-tendere, to tend 
towards). 

22. [See The Lord of the World, ch. 8.] 

23. [Here are the words of Charbonneau-Lassay: "... At the end of the fifteenth century, or of 
the sixteenth, a monk of the monastery of Loudun, Brother Guyot, decorated the walls of the stair- 
way of his chapel with a whole series of esoteric emblems of Jesus Christ, of which some of them, 
several times repeated, are of Oriental origin, such as the Swastika and the Sauwastika, the AUM 
and the Crucified Serpent ( Regnabit , March 1926).] 

24. [Rene Guenon had already treated the symbolism of the monosyllable AUM in Man and 
His Becoming according to the Vedanta, ch. 16. Subsequently, he again spoke of it on different occa- 
sions, especially in The Lord of the World, ch. 4. It is also referred to in the present work in 21 
below, The Hieroglyph of Cancer' and 24, ‘Some Aspects of the Symbolism of the Fish'.] 
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1 1 § Symbolic Flowers 

I t is well known that the use of flowers in symbolism is widespread and that 
it is to be found in most traditions. It is also a very complex symbolism, and 
our intention here can only be to point out some of the more general 
meanings. It is obvious, in fact, that the sense of a floral symbol may vary, 
at least in its secondary modalities, according to the particular flower taken 
as symbol, and also, as is generally the case in symbolism, that each flower 
can itself have a plurality of meanings, which may be bound up with each 
other by certain correspondences. 

One of the chief meanings of floral symbolism is that which relates to the 
feminine or passive principle of manifestation, Prakriti or universal sub- 
stance. In this respect, the flower is equivalent to a number of other symbols, 
among which the most important is the cup. Like the cup, the flower by its 
very form evokes the notion of ‘receptacle’, which Prakriti is as regards the 
influences emanating from Purusha, and one commonly speaks of the calyx 
[i.e., cup or chalice] of a flower. On the other hand, the blossoming of this 
same flower simultaneously represents the development of manifestation 
itself, considered as a production of Prakriti. This double sense is particularly 
clear in a case such as that of the lotus which, in the East, is the symbolic 
flower of flowers and which has the special characteristic of blooming on the 
surface of the water; and as we have explained elsewhere, this surface always 
represents the domain of a certain state of manifestation, or the plane of reflec- 
tion of the ‘celestial Ray’ which expresses the influence of Purusha exercised on 
this domain in order to realise the possibilities potentially contained therein, 
enveloped in the primordial indifferentiation of Prakriti . 1 

The above mentioned connection between flower and cup naturally brings 
to mind the symbolism of the Grail in the Western traditions. We have already 
seen that among the various objects traditionally associated with the Grail 
there is a lance which, in the Christian adaptation of the legend, is the lance 
of the centurion Longinus that made, in the side of Christ, the wound from 
which flowed the blood and water that Joseph of Arimathea collected in 
the chalice used at the Last Supper; but it is nonetheless true that this lance 
or one of its equivalents already existed as a complementary symbol to the 
chalice or cup in pre-Christian traditions . 2 The lance, in a vertical position, 
is one form of the ‘World Axis’ which is identical with the ‘celestial Ray’ 
that we just mentioned; and in this connection, it can be recalled also that 
the solar ray is frequently assimilated to weapons such as the lance or the 
arrow, though it would be out of place to dwell on these weapons here. On 
the other hand, in certain representations, the drops of blood fall from the 



1. See The Symbolism of the Cross, ch. 24. 

2. See above, p. 31. 
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lance itself into the cup; now these drops of blood, in their principial 
significance, are an image of the influences emanating from Purusha, which 
evokes the Vedic symbol of the sacrifice of Purusha at the origin of 
manifestation. 3 



1 2 § The Triple Precinct of the Druids 

Paul Le Cour called attention, in Atlantis (July-August 1928), to a 
curious symbol on the druidic stone discovered about 1800 at Suevres (Loir- 
et-Cher). It had been previously examined by E. C. Florance, president of 
the Society of Natural History and Anthropology of Loir-et-Cher. Florance 
thinks that the locality where the stone was found may have been the place 
of the Druids’ annual reunion which, according to Caesar, was situated on 
the borders of the land of the Carnutes. 1 His attention was drawn by the 
fact that the same sign is on a seal of a Gallo-Roman oculist, found about 
1870 at Villefranche-sur-Cher (Loir-et-Cher); and he suggests that what is 
represented was a sacred triple precinct. For this symbol is, in fact, formed by 
three concentric squares, linked to one another by four lines at right angles 
(figure 7). 



Figure 7 

At the time when the article appeared in Atlantis, the same symbol was 
pointed out to Florance, cut into a large foundation stone of a buttress of 
the church of Saint Gemme (Loire-et-Cher), a stone, moreover, which 
appears to have a provenance from a time prior to the construction of this 
church and which could likewise go back even to Druidism. It is certain 
that like many other Celtic symbols, and especially that of the wheel, this 
figure remained in use until the Middle Ages, for Charbonneau-Lassay has 

3. In certain respects one could also relate this to the well known symbolism of the pelican. 

1. Caesar says: in flnibus Camutum ; the interpretation seems to us a little doubtful, for fines 
does not always signify borders, but often designates the country Itself. On the other hand. It does 
not seem that anything has been found at Suevres that recalls the Omphalos which in the 
Mediolanon or Medionemeton of Gaul had to be represented by a menhir, according to the usages 
of the Celtic peoples. 
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mentioned it among the ‘graffiti’ of the dungeon of Chinon, 2 together with 
another no less ancient figure, formed by eight rays and circumscribed by a 
square ( figure 8), which is on the baetyl of Kermaria studied by M. J. Loth 3 
and to which we have already had occasion to allude. 4 




Figure 8 

Le Cour indicates that the symbol of the triple square is to be found also at 
Rome, in the cloister of San Paolo, dating from the thirteenth century, and 
that it was known by others in antiquity as well as by the Celts, as he himself 
has pointed out several times in connection with the Acropolis of Athens, on 
the flagstones of the Parthenon and on those of the Erechtheion. 



2. ‘Le Coeur rayonnant du donjon du Chinon’. 

3. ‘L'Omphalos chez les Celts’ in Revue des Etudes anciennes, July-Sept. 1915 [For this signifi- 
cance of the baetyl see. below. 27, ‘Thunderbolts’.] 

4. The Lord of the World, ch. 9: in Regnabit, June 1926. [This article was included by the author 
in The Lord of the World, but without certain points concerning the stone in question, whence the 
following quotation from it which is pertinent to the present study: 'A remarkable example of the 
Omphalos is the baetyl of Kermaria. near Pont-l’Abbe (Finistere), its general form being that of a 
regular cone rounded off at the top. There is a sinuous line on the lower part which may be only 
the stylised form of a serpent . . .. The summit is encircled with a Greek key design. On one side 
there is a swastika; and the presence of this sign (of which the Greek key is a derivative) would 
suffice to confirm as clearly as possible the meaning of this curious monument. On the other side 
there is another no less interesting symbol: this is a figure of eight rays circumscribed by a square 
instead of a circle as with the wheel. This design is therefore completely comparable to the British 
flag which, similarly, must be of Celtic origin. What is most strange is that this sign of the baetyl of 
Kermaria is exactly reproduced in several instances in the graffiti of the dungeon of Chinon . . .. 
And in the same graffiti, there is again the figure of eight rays drawn on the oval shield held by a 
kneeling person (note: this shield clearly recalls the wheel of eight spokes, just as that of the 
allegorical figure of Albion, having the same form, recalls the wheel of six spokes . . .). This sign 
must have played a large part in the symbolism of the Templars, for 'it is to be found also in ancient 
commanderies of the Temple (note: the same figure, moreover, has been preserved even up to 
modem Masonry, but there it is considered only as the “key of the numbers", and it is shown that 
it is in fact possible to break it down so as to obtain all the Arabic numerals in a more or less 
schematic form.) It is to be seen likewise as a heraldic sign on a great escutcheon at the head of 
a funerary statue of a Templar, from the thirteenth century, of the commandary of Roche-en- 
Cloue (Vienne) and on a carved stone in the commandery of Mauleon. near Chatillon-sur-Sevre 
(Deux-Sevres)’ (Charbonneau-Lassay, ‘Le Coeur rayonnant du donjon du Chinon’. p. 1 6). This last 
figuration is. moreover, that of a wheel in the strict sense: and it is only one example among many 
others, of the continuation of the Celtic traditions throughout the Middle Ages. We ha ve yet to point 
out, in connection with this symbol, that one of the chief significations of the number 8 is that of 
“justice” and "equilibrium", ideas which, as we have shown, are directly attached to that of the 
Centre (the importance of the Ogdoade for the Pythagoreans is also well known)’.] 
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The interpretation of this symbol as representing a triple precinct seems to 
us very right, and Le Cour, in this connection, establishes a parallel with the 
remarks of Plato who, speaking of the mother city of the Atlanteans, describes 
the palace of Poseidon as built at the centre of three concentric enclosures 
linked together by canals which, in fact, form a figure analogous to the one 
here in question, though circular instead of square. 

Now what can be the significance of these three precincts? We thought at 
once that it must be a question of three degrees of initiation, so that, taken all 
together, they would have been in some way a figure of the Druid hierarchy; 
and the fact that this same figure is to be found elsewhere and not merely 
with the Celts would indicate that there were in other traditions hierarchies 
formed on this same model, which is perfectly normal. The division of 
initiation into three grades is, moreover, the most frequent partition and, we 
may say, the most fundamental. All the others, generally speaking, represent 
only its subdivisions or more or less complicated developments. We reached 
this conclusion because previously we had knowledge of documents which 
in certain masonic systems of the higher grades describe these grades precisely 
as so many successive precincts drawn around a central point. 5 It is true that 
these documents are incomparably less ancient than the monuments in ques- 
tion, but they nevertheless give us an echo of very much older traditions, and in 
any case, as regards our present theme, they have given us a starting point for 
interesting comparisons. 

It should be noted that the explanation which we have just put forward is in 
no way incompatible with certain others, such as that of Le Cour, which relates 
the three precincts to the three circles of existence recognized by the Celtic 
tradition. These three circles, which are to be found under another form in 
Christianity, are the same as the ‘three worlds’ of Hinduism, which moreover 
sometimes represents the celestial circles as so many precincts around Meru, 
the sacred mountain that symbolises the ‘Pole’ or the World Axis [axis 
mundi], and this is yet another most remarkable concordance. Far from being 
mutually exclusive, the two explanations harmonize perfectly; it can even be 
said that they coincide in a certain sense, for where genuine initiation is 
concerned, its degrees correspond to so many states of the being, and it is these 
states which in all traditions are described as so many different worlds, for it 
must be clearly understood that ‘localisation’ has only a purely symbolic 
character. We have already explained, in connection with Dante, that the 
heavens are strictly speaking ‘spiritual hierarchies’, that is, degrees of initia- 
tion; 6 and it goes without saying that at the same time they relate to the 
degrees of universal existence, for as we said then, 7 in virtue of the constitutive 
analogy of the Macrocosm and Microcosm, the initiatic process rigorously 
reproduces the cosmogonic process. We will add that, generally speaking, 

5. Le Cour notes that the central point is marked on the greater number of the figures that he 
saw at the Acropolis of Athens. 

6. L'Esoterisme de Dante, ch. 2. 

7. Mi. ch. 6. 
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genuine initiatic interpretation is never exclusive but, on the contrary, 
includes within itself synthetically all other possible interpretations; and this, 
moreover, is why symbolism, with its multiple and superimposed senses, is 
the normal means of expression of all true initiatic teaching. 

With this explanation, the meaning of the four lines arranged in the form of 
a cross and connecting the three precincts immediately becomes very clear: 
they are the channels by which the teaching of the traditional doctrine is 
communicated downwards from above, from the supreme grade, which is 
its trustee, down to the other degrees, in hierarchic order. The central part 
of the figure therefore corresponds to the ‘fountain of teaching’ of which 
Dante and the Fedeli d’Amore 8 speak, and the cruciform arrangement of 
the four channels which flow from it identifies them with the four rivers of 
Pardes. 

In this connection it should be noted that between the circular and square 
forms of the triple precinct figure, there is an important nuance: they relate 
respectively to the earthly Paradise and the celestial Jerusalem, as has been 
explained in one of our books . 9 There is always analogy and correspondence 
between the beginning and the end of any cycle; but at the end. the circle is 
replaced by the square, and this indicates the realisation of what the Herme- 
tists designated symbolically as the ‘squaring of the circle’. IO The sphere, which 
represents the development of possibilities by the expansion of the primordial 
point, is transformed into a cube when this development is completed and 
when the final equilibrium is attained by the cycle in question . 1 1 To apply these 
considerations more particularly to our present theme, let us say that the 
circular form must represent the outset of a tradition, which is indeed the case 
where Atlantis is concerned , 12 and the square form represents its terminal 
point, corresponding to the constitution of a derivative traditional form. In 
the first case, the centre of the figure then would be the source of doctrine, while 

8. See our article in Le Voile d'Isis. February 1929, ‘Le Langage Secret de Dante et des "Fideles 
d' Amour " '. 

9. The Lord of the World, ch. 1 1; on the relations between the earthly Paradise and the celes- 
tial Jerusalem, see also L’Esote'risme de Dante, ch. 8. 

10. This ‘squaring’ cannot be achieved in 'becoming' or in the movement of the cycle, as it 
expresses the fixation that results from the ‘passage to the limit'. All cyclic movement is, strictly 
speaking, indefinite, so the limit cannot be reached successively and analytically by running 
through all the points that correspond to each moment of the development of manifestation. 

1 1 . It would be easy to make a comparison here with the masonic symbol of the 'cubic stone' 
which is related also to the idea of achievement and perfection, that is the realisation of the 
plenitude of possibilities implicit in a certain state. [Cf.. below, ch. 50. ‘Black Stone. Cubic Stone']. 

12. It must be pointed out that the Atlantean tradition is not. however, the Primordial Tradi- 
tion for the present Malta Yuga and that it is itself only secondary in relation to the hyperborean 
tradition. It is only in a relative way that it can be taken as a starting point, to mark the onset of a 
certain period which is no more than one of the subdivisions of the Maha Yuga [In The Lord of the 
World Guenon gives Maha Yuga as synonym of Manvantara. But in fact, as he later learned. Man- 
vantara denotes a much longer cycle. We have therefore replaced Manvantara here throughout by 
Maha Yuga, as no doubt he would have done, if he had been able to revise the contents of this 
book. Ed.] 
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in the second it would strictly speaking be the reservoir, the spiritual authority 
having here especially a role of conservation. But naturally, the symbolism of the 
‘fountain of teaching’ is applicable in both cases. 13 

From the point of view of numerical symbolism it must also be noted that 
the three squares taken together form the duodenary. Arranged differently 
(figure 9), these three squares to which are added four crosswise lines 




Figure 9 



constitute the figure according to which the ancient astrologers inscribed 
the zodiac. This figure, in addition, was regarded as that of the celestial 
Jerusalem with its twelve gates, three on each side: and there is here an 
obvious relation with the meaning we have just pointed out for the square 
form. No doubt there would be still many more relationships to consider, 
but we think that these several notes, incomplete as they may be, will 
help shed some light on the mysterious question of the triple precinct of the 
Druids. 



1 3 § The Guardians of the Holy Land 

Among the prerogatives of the orders of chivalry, and especially of the 
Templars, one of the best known but generally not best understood, is 
that of ‘guardians of the Holy Land’. Admittedly, if we restrict ourselves to its 
most outward meaning we find an immediate explanation in the connection 
between these orders and the Crusades, since for Christians as well as for 
Jews the ‘Holy Land’ seems to designate nothing other than Palestine. 



13. The other figure above (figure 8) often appears in a circular form: it is then one of the more 
common varieties of the wheel, and this wheel of eight spokes is in certain respects an equivalent 
of the lotus of eight petals peculiar to the oriental traditions, just as the wheel of six spokes is the 
equivalent of the lily which has six petals (see our article on ‘Le Chrisme et le Cceur dans les 
anciennes marques corporatives’ [cf.. ‘Symbols of Analogy’, 52 below, and ‘The Idea of the 
Centre In the Traditions of Antiquity’, io above.] 
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Nevertheless, the question becomes more complex when we note that several 
oriental organisations, the initiatic character of which is not in doubt, such as 
the Assassins and the Druse, have also taken the same title of ‘guardians’ of the 
Holy Land’. In such a case it can in fact no longer be a question of Palestine; and 
it is, moreover, remarkable that these organisations have quite a large number 
of features in common with the Western orders of chivalry and that historically 
some of them have even had relations with these orders. What, then are we 
really to understand by ‘Holy Land', and what does this function of ‘guard- 
ian’ correspond to, seeming, as it does, to be attached to a specific kind of initia- 
tion, one that can be described as ‘chivalric’ if we give this term a meaning which 
is wider than usual but amply justified by the analogies that exist between the 
different forms in question? 

We have already shown elsewhere, especially in The Lord of the World, that 
the expression ‘Holy Land’ has several synonyms: ‘Pure Land', ‘Land of Saints’, 
‘Land of the Blessed’, ‘Land of the Living', ‘Land of Immortality’, that these 
equivalent designations are to be found in the traditions of all peoples, and 
that they always apply essentially to a spiritual centre, the location of which 
in a given region can, according to circumstances, be understood literally or 
symbolically, or simultaneously in both the one and the other sense. Every 
‘Holy Land' is designated further by expressions such as ‘Centre of the World’ 
or ‘Heart of the World’, and this calls for some explanations, for these uniform 
appellations, although differently applied, can easily lead to certain confusions. 

If, for example, we consider the Hebraic tradition, we see that the Sepher 
letsirah speaks of the ’Holy Palace’ or 'Inner Palace', which is the veritable 
‘Centre of the World’, in the cosmogonic sense of the term; and we also see 
that the ‘Holy Palace' has its image in the human world by the abode of 
the Shekinah in a particular place, the Shekinah being the ‘real Presence’ of 
the Divinity . 1 For the people of Israel, this abode of the Shekinah was the Taber- 
nacle (Mishkan) which, for this reason, was considered by them as the ‘Heart of 
the World’ because it was in fact the spiritual centre of their own tradition. This 
centre, moreover, was not initially a fixed location; where nomads are con- 
cerned. as was the case here, their spiritual centre must move about with 
them, even while remaining always the same in the course of their peregrin- 
ations. ‘The abode of the Shekinah’, said Paul Vulliaud, ‘was not fixed until the 
time the Temple was constructed, for which David had prepared the gold, the 
silver, and all that was necessary for Solomon to complete the work . 2 The 
Tabernacle of the Holiness of Jehovah , 3 the abode of the Shekinah, is the Holy of 

1 . See our articles on 'Le Coeur du Monde dans la Kabbale hebraique' and 'La Terre salnte et le 
Coeur du Monde' in Regnabit, July-August and Sept-Oct 1926. [These articles are partly included 
in The Lord of the World, ch. 3 and 6. and partly in The Symbolism of the Cross, ch. 4 and 7.] 

2. It is well to note here the assimilation frequently established between the construction of 
the Temple, conceived in its ideal significance, and the ‘Great Work' of the Hermetists. 

3. [The word Jehovah is in fact an incorrect transliteration of the Tetragrammaton resulting 
from the addition of the vowel points of Adonai to the four Hebrew consonants (yodh. he, vau, 
he) which constitute the primary Divine Name of the Hebrews. Yahweh. Tr.J 
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Holies which is the Heart of the Temple, which is itself the Centre of Zion 
(Jerusalem), as holy Zion is centre of the Land of Israel, as the Land of Israel 
is the centre of the world ’. 4 It may be noted here that there is a series of 
extensions given gradually to the idea of the centre in the applications of it 
which are successively made, so that the appellation ‘Centre of the World’ or 
’Heart of the World' is finally extended to the entire Land of Israel insofar as 
this is considered the ‘Holy Land’; and it must be added that in the same respect 
it also receives, among other denominations, that of ‘Land of the Living’. It is 
said that the ‘Land of the Living Comprises seven Lands’, and Vulliaud 
observes that ‘this land is Canaan in which there were seven peoples’ 5 , which 
is exact in a literal sense even though a symbolic interpretation is equally 
possible. This expression of ‘Land of the Living’ is equally synonymous with 
‘place of immortality’, and the Catholic liturgy 6 applies it to the celestial 
sojourn of the elect which was represented by the Promised Land, in that 
Israel, on entering this land, was to see the end of its tribulations. From yet 
another point of view, the Land of Israel, as spiritual centre, was an image of 
Heaven; for according to the Judaic tradition, ‘all that the Israelites do on earth 
is accomplished according to the pattern of what takes place in the celestial 
world ’. 7 

What is said here of the Israelites can be said similarly of all peoples possessing 
a genuinely orthodox tradition; and in fact the Israelites are not the only people 
who have assimilated their country to the ‘Heart of the World’, and who have 
regarded it as an image of Heaven, two ideas which after all are only one in 
reality. The use of the same symbolism is found with other peoples who possess 
a ‘Holy Land’, that is. a country where a spiritual centre has been established 
which has for them a status comparable to that of the Temple of Jerusalem. 
In this respect, the ‘Holy Land’ is similar to the Omphalos which was always 
the visible image of the ‘Centre of the World’ for the people inhabiting the 
region where it was placed . 8 

The symbolism we are discussing is found especially among the Egyptians; 
in fact, according to Plutarch, ‘the Egyptians give their country the name 
Chemia 9 and they compare it to a heart ’. 10 The reason given by this author 
is somewhat strange: ‘This country is in fact warm, humid, lying in the 
southern parts of the inhabited lands, extended to the South as in the body 
of man the heart extends to the left’, for ‘the Egyptians consider the East as 



4. La Kabbale julve, 1, p. 509. 

5. Ibid., 2, p. 1 16. 

6. [Needless to say. Guenon referred here to the Catholic liturgy as it existed prior to the 
modernist corruptions following in the wake of Vatican II. Tr.] 

7. Ibid, 1. p. 501 

8. See our article on ‘Thunderbolts’, [27 below]. 

9. Kemi, in Egyptian, signifies ‘blackland'. a designation also found among other peoples; the 
word alchemy comes from this word ( al being only the article in Arabic), which originally 
designated the Hermetic science, i.e., the sacerdotal science of Egypt. 

10. Isis et Osiris. 33. translation of Mario Meunier, p. 116. 
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the face of the world, the North being the right and the South as the left'. 11 
These are rather superficial correspondences and the real reason must be 
quite different, as the same comparison with the heart has likewise been 
applied to every land held to be sacred and ‘central’ in the spiritual sense, 
whatever its geographic situation. Moreover, according to Plutarch himself, 
the heart which represented Egypt at the same time represented Heaven: 
‘The Egyptians’, he said, ‘represent Heaven, which cannot grow old as it is 
eternal, by a heart placed on a brazier, the flame of which maintains the vital 
warmth’. 12 Thus, while the heart is itself represented by a vase which is not 
other than that which the legends of the Western Middle Ages designated as 
the ‘Holy Grail’, it is also simultaneously the hieroglyph of Egypt and of 
Heaven. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these considerations is that there are as 
many particular ‘Holy Lands’ as there are regular traditional forms, since 
they represent the spiritual centres which correspond respectively to these 
different forms. But if the same symbolism applies uniformly to all these 
‘Holy Lands’, it is because all these spiritual centres have an analogous con- 
stitution, often even in precise details, inasmuch as they are all images of one 
single supreme centre, which alone is the veritable ‘Centre of the World’, but 
the attributes of which they apply to themselves in virtue of participating in 
its nature by a direct communication, wherein lies their traditional ortho- 
doxy, 13 and in virtue of actually representing that Centre in a more or less 
outward way for particular times and places. In other words, there exists a 
‘Holy Land’ par excellence, prototype of all the others, seat of the Primordial 

1 1. Ibid., 32, p. 1 12. In India it is, on the contrary, the South that is designated as the 'right 
side' ( dakshina ): but notwithstanding the appearances, this amounts to the same thing, for one 
must understand thereby the side that is on one’s right when one turns towards the East; and 
it is easy to represent the left side of the world as extending towards the right of the onlooker, 
and inversely, just as this occurs for two persons facing one another. 

12. I bid.. 10, p. 49. It will be noted that this symbol, with the meaning given it here, seems to 
admit of a comparison with the phoenix. 

13. [Very important in this connection is Guenon's remark below, in note 20. that 'in all 
traditions places essentially symbolise states'. In this connection he has made it clear that the 
Supreme Centre, which represents the Primordial Tradition, is a 'symbol of the Edenic state': 
and all traditions teach that this state remains accessible to man. as a spiritual possibility, 
throughout the temporal cycle. It could also be said that a religion’s maintenance of 'direct com- 
munication' with this state, that is. the fact that it continues to guide its adherents to or towards 
that state, is both a condition and a guarantee of its 'traditional orthodoxy’. But as regards what 
was spatially the Supreme Centre at the outset of the cycle, there would be no reason for it to con- 
tinue to remain accessible, since whatever may have been its authoritative and administrative 
function in the earliest times, each of the religions known to history is. almost by definition, totally 
independent of any earthly centre outside its own domain, which means, amongst other things, 
since its orthodoxy is conferred on it directly from Heaven, that it could not. for this purpose, stand 
in need of any less exalted communication. As to the latest of the religions, in the years during 
which I knew Guenon. 1939-51. that is, the last twelve years of his life, he would certainly have 
insisted that Islam derived its orthodoxy directly from the contact of the Archangel Gabriel with the 
Prophet, maintained throughout his mission, without any question of an intermediary between the 
two. Moreover, the article which forms this chapter was written over 20 years before Guenon’s 
death. Once again, therefore, the impossibility of author's revisions is to be regretted. Ed.] 
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Tradition from which all the other particular traditions are derived by adap- 
tation to such and such particular conditions which are those of a people or of 
an epoch. This ‘Holy Land’ par excellence is the ‘supreme country’, following 
the sense of the Sanskrit term Paradesha, from which the Chaldeans have 
made Pardes and the Westerners Paradise. It is in fact the ‘terrestrial Para- 
dise’ which is indeed the point of departure of every tradition, having in its 
centre the one wellspring from which flow the four rivers towards the four 
cardinal points, 14 and which is also the ‘sojourn of immortality’ as can easily 
be seen by referring to the first chapters of Genesis. 15 

We cannot think of returning here to all the questions which concern the 
Supreme Centre, and which we have already treated very fully elsewhere: its 
conservation, in a more or less hidden way according to the period, from the 
beginning to the end of the cycle, that is, from the ‘terrestrial Paradise' to the 
‘celestial Jerusalem’ which represent its two extreme phases: the multiple 
names by which it is designated, such as Tula, Luz, Salem, Agartha ; l6 the 
different symbols which represent it, such as the mountain, the cavern, the 
island and still many others, immediately connected for the most part with 
the symbolism of the ‘Pole’ or of the ‘World Axis’. To these figurations, we 
could join those which make of it a city, a citadel, a temple or a palace, 
according to the particular aspect under which it is envisaged: and in this 
context it is relevant to mention not only the Temple of Solomon which 
relates more directly to our subject, but also the triple precinct of which we 
have recently spoken as representing the initiatic hierarchy of certain 
traditional centres, 17 as well as the mysterious labyrinth which, under a 
more complex form, pertains to a similar conception, with the difference 
that what is especially stressed here is the idea of an approach or advance 
towards the hidden centre. 18 

14. This source is identical to the ‘fountain of instruction', to which we have alluded, even 
here [in Le Voile d'lsis], more than once. 

1 5. This is why the ‘fountain of instruction’ is at the same time the 'fountain of youth’ (fons 
iuventutis), because whoever drinks of it is emancipated from the temporal condition. It is, more- 
over. located at the foot of the ‘Tree of Life’ (see our study on ‘Le langage secret de Dante et des 
“Fideles d‘ Amour" ' in Le Voile d'lsis, February 1929) and its waters are obviously identical with 
the ‘elixir of long life' of the Hermetists (the idea of ‘Longevity’ having here the same meaning as 
in the Oriental traditions) or to the ‘draught of immortality', which is mentioned in all traditions, 
under various names. 

16. [On Agartha. see Marco Pallis, 'Le Roi du Monde et le probieme des sources d'Ossendowski’ 
in Rend Gudnon, Les Dossiers H. L'Age d'Homme. Lausanne. 1 984. See also the review, by Whitall 
N. Perry, of The Lord of the World in Studies in Comparative Religion. Summer-Autumn. 1983. Tr.[ 

1 7. In the last chapter we pointed out the relation of this figure in its two forms, circular and 
square, with the symbolism of the terrestrial Paradise and the celestial Jerusalem. 

18. The Cretan labyrinth was the palace of Minos, a name identical with Manu. therefore 
designating the primordial legislator. On the other hand, one can understand, from what is said 
here, the reason why following the labyrinth traced on the pavement of certain churches in the 
Middle Ages was regarded as replacing the pilgrimage to the Holy Land for those unable to accom- 
plish this journey. It must be remembered that the pilgrimage is precisely one of the figures repre- 
senting initiation, so that ‘pilgrimage to the Holy Land’ is, in an esoteric sense, the same thing as 
the ‘search for the lost Word’ or the ‘quest for the Holy Grail’. 
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We must now add that the symbolism of the 'Holy Land' has a double 
meaning: whether it may relate to the supreme Centre or to a subordinate 
centre, it represents not only that centre itself but also, by an association 
which is entirely natural, the tradition which emanates from it and which 
is there preserved, that is, in the first case, the Primordial Tradition, and in 
the second, a particular traditional form . 19 This double meaning is likewise 
to be found, and in a particularly clear way, in the symbolism of the Holy 
Grail which is at once a' vase ( grasale ) and a book (gradale or graduate); this 
latter aspect manifestly designates the tradition while the other concerns 
more directly the state corresponding to the actual possession of this tradi- 
tion, that is, the 'edenic state’ if it is the Primordial Tradition that is in 
question; and he who has attained to this state is thereby reintegrated into 
Pardes in such a way that his abode is henceforth in the ‘Centre of the 
World '. 20 

It is not without a motive that we bring together these two symbolisms, for 
their close resemblance shows that when one speaks of the ‘knighthood of the 
Holy Grail' or of the ‘guardians of the Holy Land', what must be understood 
by the two expressions is exactly the same thing. It remains for us to explain, 
as far as possible, exactly what is the function of these ‘guardians’, a function 
which belonged in particular to the Templars . 21 

In order to understand clearly what is involved, we must distinguish 
between the custodians of the tradition whose function is to preserve and 
transmit it, and those who are only recipients, in one degree or another, of 
a communication of the tradition and, we might say, a participation in it. 

The first, trustees and dispensers of the doctrine, remain at the source 
which is strictly the centre itself. From there, the doctrine is communicated 
and distributed hierarchically to the different initiatic degrees, according to 
the streams represented by the rivers of Pardes, or, to use the figuration which 
was the theme of the last chapter, by the channels which run from the 
inside towards the outside, linking together the successive precincts which 
correspond to the different degrees. 

Not all, therefore, of those who participate in the tradition have reached the 
same degree, nor do they fulfil the same function: it is necessary even to make 
a distinction between these last two things which, though corresponding in a 

19. Analogically and from the cosmogonic point of view, the ‘Centre of the World' is the 
original point at which is uttered the creative Word: and it is also that Word itself. 

20. In this connection it is important to recall that in all traditions places essentially symbolise 
states. On the other hand, there is an evident kinship between the symbolism of the vase and cup 
and that of the fountain mentioned above. We have also seen that, with the Egyptians, the vase 
was the hieroglyph of the heart, the vital centre of the being. We recall, finally, what we have said 
on other occasions on the subject of wine as substitute for the Vedic soma and as symbol of hidden 
doctrine. In all this, under one form or another, it is always a question of the 'draught of immor- 
tality’ and of the restoration of the 'primordial state'. 

21. St Yves d'Alveydre, to designate the ‘guardians' of the supreme Centre, uses the expres- 
sion 'Templars of Agartha'. The considerations which we set forth here will show the justice of 
this term, the full significance of which may have escaped the author himself. 
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general way. are not. strictly speaking, inseparable. For it can happen that a 
man may be intellectually qualified to attain to the highest degrees but may 
not thereby be apt to fulfill all the functions in the initiatic organisation. Here 
it is only the functions which we have to consider; and from this point of view 
we will say that the ‘guardians' remain at the boundary of the spiritual centre, 
taken in its widest sense, or at the last precinct, by which the centre is both 
separated from the ‘outer world’ and placed in relationship with it. Conse- 
quently, these ‘guardians’ have a double function: on the one hand, they are 
indeed the defenders of the ‘Holy Land’ in the sense that they bar from access 
to it all who lack the requisite qualifications to enter, and they constitute what 
we have called its ‘outer covering’, that is, they conceal it from the eyes of the 
profane. On the other hand, they nevertheless assure certain regular relations 
with the outside, as we shall explain in what follows. 

It is obvious that to act as defender is, to speak the language of Hinduism, a 
function of the Kshatriya; and all ‘chivalric’ initiation is in fact essentially 
adapted to the nature of men pertaining to the warrior caste, that is, the 
Kshatriyas. Hence the special characteristics of this initiation, the particular 
symbolism which it uses, and the intervention of an affective element very 
explicitly designated by the term ‘Love’. As we have already explained this at 
some length, we need not dwell on it here. 22 But in the case of the Templars, 
there is something more to be considered; even though their initiation was 
essentially ‘chivalric’, as suited their nature and function, they had two sides 
to their character, being both military and religious; and it had to be so if 
they were, as we have many reasons to think, among the ‘guardians’ of the 
supreme Centre, in which spiritual authority and temporal power are reunited 
in their common principle, and which as it were stamps the recognisable sign or 
mark of this reunion on all that is directly connected with it. In the Western 
world, where the spiritual takes a specifically religious form, the true ‘guard- 
ians of the Holy Land’, insofar as they had any ‘official’ existence, had to be 
knights, but knights who were monks at the same time, and in fact that indeed 
is what the Templars were. 

This brings us directly to the second function of the ‘guardians’ of the 
supreme Centre, a function which, as we said just now, consists in ensuring 
certain outward relationships and above all in maintaining the bond between 
the Primordial Tradition and the secondary derived traditions. That this may 
be so, it is necessary that for each traditional form there should be one or 
more organisations to all appearances within the said form, but composed 
of men conscious of what lies beyond all forms, that is, of the one doctrine 
which is the source and essence of all the others and which is not other 
than the Primordial Tradition. 

In the world of the Judeo-Christian tradition it would be natural enough for 
such an organisation to take as symbol the Temple of Solomon. This temple, 

22. See ‘Le langage secret de Dante et des “Fideles d’ Amour” in Le Voile d'Isis. February 

1929. 
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moreover, having long since ceased to exist materially, could thus have only an 
altogether ideal signification, as being, like every subordinate spiritual centre, 
an image of the supreme Centre. The very etymology of Jerusalem indicates 
clearly enough that it is only a visible image of the mysterious Salem of Melchi- 
zedek. If the Templars were indeed what we believe them to have been, in order 
to fulfil their allotted function concerning the specific tradition, that of the 
West, they would have to remain attached outwardly to the form of this tradi- 
tion; but at the same time they would need to have an inner consciousness of 
real doctrinal unity so as to be capable of communicating with the representa- 
tives of other traditions . 23 It is this that explains their relations with certain 
Oriental organisations and especially, as is natural, with those that elsewhere 
played a part similar to their own. 

These considerations make it clear, on the other hand, why the destruction of 
the Order of the Temple should have entailed for the West the rupture of regular 
relations with the ‘Centre of the World’; and it is precisely from the fourteenth 
century that the deviation inevitably resulting from this rupture must be dated, 
a deviation which has gone on gradually becoming more and more accentuated 
down to our own time. 

This is not to say, however, that all ties were broken with a single blow; it was 
possible to maintain some degree of relations for quite some time, but only in a 
hidden way, and by the intermediary of organisations such as the F ede Santa or 
the Fedeli d'Amore or the Massenie du Saint-Graal and doubtless many others as 
well, all inheritors of the spirit of the Order of the Temple, and for the most part 
attached to it by a more or less direct filiation. Those who kept that spirit 
alive and who inspired these organisations without ever forming themselves 
into any definite group were those who are called Rosicrucians 24 — an 
essentially symbolic name. But the day came when these Rosicrucians them- 
selves had to leave the West in which conditions had become such that their 
action could no longer be exercised there, and it is said that they retired into 
Asia, reabsorbed as it were, towards the supreme Centre of which they were 
an emanation. For the Western world there is no longer a ‘Holy Land' to 
guard, as the way which leads to it is henceforth entirely lost. How much 
longer will this situation endure? That is a question which it is not for us to 
answer. Apart from the fact that we do not wish to hazard any prediction, 
the solution depends only on the West itself; for it is in returning to normal 
conditions and in recovering the spirit of its own tradition-if it still has in it 
this possibility — that the West may see open before it the way that leads to 
the ‘Centre of the World'. 



23. This is related to what has been called, symbolically, ‘the gift of tongues'. On this subject, 
we refer the reader to our article contained in the special issue of Le Voile d'lsis devoted to the 
Rosicrucians [included in Aperfus sur VMtiation. ch. 37.] 

24. [Obviously those to whom Guenon refers here have nothing in common with certain con- 
temporary occultist groups that have appropriated this name and who advertise their 'esoterism' 
in popular journals. Tr.] 
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14 § The Land of the Sun 

Among the localities, often difficult to identify, which play a part in the 
legend of the Holy Grail, certain people attach a very special importance to 
Glastonbury which they consider to be the place where Joseph of Arimathea 
settled after his arrival in Britain and where, as we shall see, they are inclined 
to locate many other things. Doubtless, there are more or less questionable 
assimilations in all this, and some of them imply real confusions; but never- 
theless it may be that there are, even in the confusions themselves, one or two 
justifications which are not without interest from the point of view of ‘sacred 
geography’ and of the successive locations of certain traditional centres. This 
appears to be implicit in the remarkable discoveries described in an anon- 
ymous work published recently, 1 some points of which may perhaps call 
for reservations (for example, the interpretation of place names which are 
probably of quite recent origin); but the essential part, with the supporting 
maps, could not be easily dismissed as pure fantasy. At a very remote prehis- 
toric time, Glastonbury and its immediate Somerset surroundings would seem 
to have constituted an immense ‘stellar temple’, defined by tracings on the 
ground of giant figures representing the constellations arranged in a circular 
pattern which is like an image of the celestial vault projected onto the surface 
of the earth. A whole combination was there of works which call to mind 
those of the mound-builders of North America; the natural disposition of riv- 
ers and hills could have suggested this plan, which would indicate that the 
site was not arbitrarily chosen but was selected rather in virtue of a certain 
‘predetermination’. It is none the less true that in order to complete and 
perfect the design, ‘an art founded on the principles of Geometry’ 2 was 
necessary. If these figures have been preserved in such a way as to be still 
recognisable today, it is presumably because the monks of Glastonbury, up 
to the time of the Reformation, carefully maintained them; and this implies 
that they must have preserved the knowledge of the tradition inherited 
from their distant predecessors, the Druids, and no doubt still others before 
them; for if the deductions drawn from the represented positions of the 
constellations are exact, the origin of these figures dates back almost three 
thousand years before the Christian era. 3 

In its totality, the circular figure in question is an immense Zodiac which, so 

1. A Guide to Glastonbury's Temple of the Stars, Us giant effigies described from air views, maps and 
from ‘The High History of the Holy Grail’ (John M Watkins, London). 

2. This expression is clearly intended to make clear that the tradition from which this art 
derived was continued in what later became the Masonic tradition. 

3. It would also seem, according to various indications, that the Templars may have had a 
certain part in this conservation, which would be in conformity with their supposed connection 
with the 'Knights of the Round Table' and with the function which is attributed to them as ‘guar- 
dians of the Grail'. It is to be noted, moreover, that the establishments of the Templars often seem 
to have been situated in the neighborhoods of megalithic monuments and other prehistoric 
remains, which may well be more than a simple coincidence. 
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the author maintains, is the prototype of the Round Table; and in fact, this 
Table, around which sit twelve principal personages, is well and truly bound 
up with a representation of the zodiacal cycle. But this does not mean that 
these personages are nothing other than the constellations, which would be 
a much too naturalistic interpretation. For the truth is that the constellations 
themselves are only symbols; and it is also worth recalling that this zodiacal 
constitution is to be found quite generally in spiritual centres corresponding 
to diverse traditional forms . 4 Thus, it seems to us very doubtful that all the 
legends concerning the ‘Knights of the Round Table’ and the 'quest of the 
Holy Grail’ could be nothing more than a ‘dramatised’ description of the stellar 
effigies of Glastonbury and of the topography of that region. But that they 
correspond to these figures is all the less to be doubted in that this correspon- 
dence is quite in conformity with the general laws of symbolism. Nor is it 
even surprising that this correspondence should be so precise as to be verifi- 
able even in the secondary details of the legend, which, moreover, we do not 
propose to examine here. 

The Zodiac of Glastonbury has several characteristics which, from our point 
of view, can be considered as marks of its authenticity. First of all, it seems that 
the sign of the Scales [Libra], is missing. Now. as we have explained elsewhere , 5 
the celestial Scales were not always a sign of the Zodiac: at first they were polar, 
the name having been applied primitively to the Great Bear, or to the Great 
Bear and Little Bear together — constellations to whose symbolism, by a 
remarkable coincidence, the name of Arthur is directly attached. It may be 
admitted that the Glastonbury tracing, at the centre of which the Pole is 
marked by a serpent’s head (which is clearly to be referred back to the 
‘celestial Dragon ’), 6 must be assigned to a period that preceded the transfer 
of the Scales into the Zodiac. On the other hand, and this is a particularly 
important consideration, the symbol of the polar Scales is related to the 
name Tula, given originally to the Hyperborean centre of the Primordial Tradi- 
tion, that centre of which the ‘stellar temple’ in question here was doubtless 
one of those images that were constituted, in the course of time, as seats of 
spiritual power emanating or derived more or less directly from this same 
tradition . 7 

On another occasion , 8 in connection with the use of the word ‘Syrian’ to 
denote the ‘Adamic’ language, we mentioned primeval Syria, the name of 

4. See The Lord of the World, ch. 5. 

5. Ibid, ch. 10 

6. Cf.. the Sepher Ietsirah: 'The Dragon is in the middle of the heaven as a king on his throne’. 
The 'Wisdom of the Serpent', to which the author alludes in this connection, could, in a certain 
sense, be identified with the seven polar Rishis. It is curious, also, to note that with the Celts the 
dragon is the symbol of the chief and that Arthur is the son of Uther Pendragon. 

7. This makes clear certain relationships noted by the author between the symbolism of the 
Pole and that of the 'earthly Paradise’, in particular as regards the presence of the tree and the 
serpent. In all this, it is always a question of the representation of the primordial centre: and 
the ‘three points of the triangle' are also related to this symbolism. 

8. See our study on 'The Science of Letters' [ch. 8 above]. 
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which means literally ‘the land of the Sun’. Homer speaks of it as an island situ- 
ated ‘beyond Ortygia’, which precludes its identification with anything other 
than Thule or the Hyperborean Tula. ‘There’ he says, ‘are the revolutions of 
the Sun’, an enigmatic expression which naturally can be related to the 
‘circumpolarity’ of these revolutions, but which, at the same time, can also 
be an allusion to a tracing of the zodiacal cycle on the land itself— which 
would explain why such a design had been reproduced in a region destined 
to be an image of this centre. We touch here upon the explanation of those con- 
fusions mentioned at the outset, for they may well have resulted, as it were in 
the normal course of things, from treating the image of the centre as if it were 
the original centre itself; and in particular there would seem to be a confusion of 
this very kind in the identification of Glastonbury with the isle of Avalon. 9 Such 
an identification is indeed incompatible with the fact that this island is always 
considered as an inaccessible place; and it also contradicts the much more 
plausible opinion that sees, in the same region of Somerset, the ‘Kingdom of 
Logres’ which is, in fact, said to be situated in Great Britain. This ‘Kingdom 
of Logres', which would have been regarded as a sacred territory, may well 
have taken its name from the Celtic Lug, which evokes both the idea of 
‘Word’ and that of ‘Light’. As to the name Avalon, it is clearly identical with 
that of Ablun or Belen, that is, of the Celtic and Hyperborean Apollo, 10 so 
that the Isle of Avalon is yet another designation of the ‘solar land’, which at 
a certain time was transported symbolically from the North to the West, in 
correspondence with one of the chief changes that have occurred in the 
different traditional forms in the course of our Maha-yuga. 11 

These considerations lead us to others that are perhaps still more strange: 
an idea that seems at first inexplicable is that of attributing the origin of the 
Glastonbury Zodiac to the Phoenicians. It is true that we are in the habit of 
giving them the credit for many more or less hypothetical things, but the 
very affirmation of their existence at such a remote time appears to us still 
more questionable. None the less, the Phoenicians inhabited the ‘historical’ 
Syria. Could the name of the people have undergone the same transfer as 
that of the country itself? What makes us think so is its connection with 

9. Glastonbury has also been identified with the ‘island of glass' mentioned in parts of the 
legend of the Grail. Here also there is probably a confusion between it and some more hidden 
centre, or one that is more remote in space and in time, though it Is unlikely that the ‘island 
of glass' could be a name of the primordial centre itself. 

10. It is known that in ancient times Mont Salnt-Michel was named Tombelaine, that is to 
say. Tumulus or mount of Belen (and not the 'tomb of Helen’ according to an entirely modem 
and fanciful interpretation). The substitution of the name of the solar archangel for that of Belen 
changes nothing as to the meaning; and curiously enough, there Is a St Michael’s Hill in the 
region that corresponds to the ancient ‘Kingdom of Logres'. 

11. This change in position, like that of the sapta-riksha of the Great Bear to the Pleiads, cor- 
responds especially to a change in the starting point of the year, which was at first solstitial and 
then equinoctial. The meaning of 'apple' attached to the name Avalon in the Celtic languages, no 
doubt secondarily, is not in any way in opposition with what we have said, for it is then a question 
of the golden apples of the Garden of Hesperides, that is. the solar fruits of the World Tree. 
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the symbolism of the Phoenix. In fact, according to Josephus, the capital of the 
primaeval Syria was Heliopolis, the ‘City of the Sun', the name of which was 
later given to the Egyptian city of On; and it is to the first Heliopolis, not to that 
of Egypt, that the cyclical symbolism of the Phoenix and its rebirths must 
really be related. According to Diodorus of Sicily, one of the sons of Helios 
or of the sun, Actis by name, founded the city of Heliopolis; and it happens 
that this name Actis exists as a place name in the neighborhood of Glaston- 
bury, in conditions which place it in precise relation with the Phoenix, into 
which according to other allusions this 'prince of Heliopolis’ had himself 
been transformed. Naturally, the author, misled by the multiple and succes- 
sive applications of the same names, believed that it was the Egyptian Helio- 
polis that was involved here, just as he believed that he could speak literally of 
the historical Phoenicians, which is all the more excusable in that the 
ancients of classical times had already made mistakes of the same sort often 
enough. Only the knowledge of the real Hyperborean origin of these 
traditions, which he seems not to suspect, makes it possible to re-establish 
the real meaning of all these designations. 

In the Zodiac of Glastonbury, the sign of Aquarius or the Water-bearer is 
represented in a rather unexpected way by a bird in which the author rightly 
thinks that he recognises the Phoenix; this bird carries an object which is 
none other than the ‘cup of immortality’, the Grail itself, and the comparison 
which is made with the Hindu Garuda is certainly quite right . 12 On the other 
hand, according to an Arab tradition, the R ukh or Phoenix never comes to 
rest on the earth at any point other than on the mountain Qaf, which is 
the polar mountain; and in the Hindu and Persian traditions it is from this 
same ‘polar mountain’ (also designated by other names) that soma 13 
comes, soma which is identical with amrita or ‘ambrosia’, the draught or 
food of immortality . 14 

There is also the figure of another bird which is more difficult to interpret 
exactly, and which perhaps takes the place of the sign of the Scales, though in 
any case its position is nearer to the Pole than to the Zodiac, as one of its 
wings even corresponds to the stars of the Great Bear which, after what 
has already been said, can only confirm this suspicion. As to the nature of 
this bird, there are two hypotheses: that it is a dove, which in fact could 
have some relationship with the symbolism of the Grail: and that it is a 
goose, or rather a swan brooding over the World Egg, that is, an equivalent 
of the Hindu Hamsa. This last interpretation is in fact much to be preferred, 
the symbol of the swan being closely linked to the Hyperborean Apollo; 
and it becomes even more preferable in the context of our theme, in that 
according to the Greeks Kyknos was the son of Apollo and of Hyria, that is, 

12. See ‘The Language of the Birds' [19 above]. The sign of the Water-bearer or Aquarius is 
commonly represented by Ganymede whose relation with ambrosia on the one hand and the eagle 
of Zeus on the other is well known; Zeus' eagle is itself identical with Garuda. 

13. [Or haoma as commonly rendered from the ancient Persian tradition. Tr.] 

14. See The lord of the World, ch. 5 and 6. 
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of the Sun and of the ‘land of the Sun'; for Hyria is just another form of Syria, 
so that it is always the ‘sacred isle’ that is in question, and it would be some- 
what surprising if the swan did not figure in its representation. 15 

Many other points of interest could be dwelt on, as for example the name 
‘Somerset’ with that of the ‘country of the Cimmerians’ and with different 
names of peoples, the likeness of which very probably indicates not so 
much ethnic kinship as a community of tradition. But that would lead us 
too far afield; and we have said enough to indicate the extent of a field of 
research that still remains almost completely unexplored, and enough also 
to give some idea of the conclusions that might be drawn about the bonds 
between different traditions and their filiation from the Primordial Tradition. 



1 5 § The Zodiac and the Cardinal 
Points 

I N a book on castes, A. M. Hocart calls attention to the fact that ‘in the 
organisation of the city, the four groups are located at the different cardinal 
points inside the quadrangular or circular precinct’. This allocation is not 
peculiar to India; many examples of it are to be found among the most 
diverse peoples; and most often each cardinal point is placed in correspon- 
dence with one of the elements and one of the seasons, as well as with an 
emblematic colour of the caste there located. 1 In India, the Brahmins occu- 
pied the North, the Kshatriyas the East, Vaisyas the South, and Shudras 
the West. There was in this way a division into ‘quarters' in the strict sense 
of the term which originally and obviously designated a quarter, that is, 
one fourth of a city, even though in modem usage this signification seems 
to have been forgotten more or less completely. It goes without saying that 
this repartition is closely related to the more general question of orientation 
which, as is well known, played an important part in all the ancient tradi- 
tional civilisations, for a city as a whole as well as for each particular edifice. 

Hocart is at a loss, however, to explain the proper localisation of each of the 
four castes. 2 His confusion ultimately stems from nothing but his error of 
considering the royal caste, the Kshatriyas, as the highest. Proceeding then 

15. The bringing together of the two figures of Hamsa and Garuda is also quite normal, for they 
are sometimes even combined in the figure of a single bird, from which the two-headed heraldic 
eagle seems to have originated even though this eagle takes the form of a double Garuda; a Hamsa- 
Garuda would naturally have the heads of a swan and of an eagle. 

1. Les Castes, pp. 46 & 49. [English translation, Caste, A Comparative Study. London. 1950.] 

2. Ibid., p. 55. 
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from the East, he cannot find any regular order of succession and, in particular, 
the situation of the Brahmins at the North becomes completely unintelligible. 
On the contrary, there is no difficulty if we keep to the normal order, that is, if 
we begin with the caste which really is the highest, the Brahmins. We must 
then proceed from the North, and tinning in the direction of the pradak- 
shina , 3 we find the four castes following one another in a perfectly regular 
order. It remains only to understand more thoroughly the symbolic reasons 
for this repartition according to the cardinal points. 

These reasons are based essentially on the fact that the traditional plan of the 
city is an image of the Zodiac; and this brings us straight back to the 
correspondence of the cardinal points with the seasons: as we have explained 
elsewhere, the winter solstice corresponds to the North, the vernal equinox to 
the East, the summer solstice to the South, and the autumnal equinox to the 
West. In the division into ‘quarters’, each of these must naturally correspond 
to the group formed by three of the twelve zodiacal signs: one of the solstitial or 
equinoctial signs, which can be called ‘cardinal’ signs, and the two signs 
adjacent to it. There will be three signs included, therefore, in each quadrant 
if the form of the precinct is circular, or on each side if it is quadrangular. 
This last form, moreover, is particularly appropriate to a city because it 
expresses an idea of stability which is appropriate to a fixed and permanent 
establishment, and also because what is involved is not the celestial Zodiac 
itself but only an image and a kind of terrestrial projection of it. No doubt it 
was for analogous reasons that the ancient astrologers drew their horoscopes 
in a square form in which each side was likewise occupied by three zodiacal 
signs; 4 we will come again to this disposition in what follows. 

It will now be clear that the distribution of the castes in the city follows 
exactly the march of the annual cycle, which normally begins at the winter 
solstice. It is true that certain traditions make the year begin at another 
solstitial or equinoctial point, but these cases involve traditional forms with 
a more particular relationship to certain secondary cyclical periods. The 
question does not arise in the Hindu tradition which represents the most direct 
continuation of the Primordial Tradition and which, moreover, especially 
insists on the division of the annual cycle into its two ascending and descend- 
ing halves, opening respectively the two solstitial ‘gates’ of winter and summer 
which, in fact, is the strictly fundamental point of view in this respect. On the 
other hand, the North, which is considered as the uppermost point ( uttara ) and 
which thus marks the starting point of the tradition, pertains quite naturally to 
the Brahmins. The Kshatriyas are placed at the point which comes next in the 
cyclical correspondence, that is, at the East, the direction of the rising sun. By 
comparing these two positions it can be quite legitimately inferred that, while 
the character of the priesthood is ‘polar’, that of the royalty is ‘solar’, which 
many other symbolic considerations would confirm still further; and perhaps 

3. (The ritual circumambulation of a sacred object in which one keeps the object on one’s 
right in a 'clockwise' movement. Tr.] 

4. [CL figure 9. p. 59]. 
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this solar character is not unrelated to the fact that the Avataras of historical 
times have come from the Kshatriya caste. The Vaisyas, coming in third 
place, take their place at the South and mark the end of the succession of the 
‘twice-born’ castes; there remains for the Shudras only the West, which is 
everywhere regarded as the direction of darkness. 

All this is perfectly logical, therefore, on the one condition that there be no 
mistake as to the point of departure; and in order to justify more thoroughly 
what has been said about the 'zodiacal' nature of the traditional layout of 
cities, we will now cite several facts which show that if their division responds 
mainly to the quaternary division of the cycle, there are cases where a twelve- 
fold subdivision was clearly indicated. We have an example of this in the 
foundation of cities according to the rite that the Romans received from the 
Etruscans. The orientation was marked by two roads at right angles, the cardo 
running from South to North, and the decumanus running from West to East. At 
the extremities of these two roads were the gates of the city which thus were 
situated exactly at the four cardinal points. The city was accordingly divided 
into four quarters which, none the less, in this case did not correspond 
precisely to the four cardinal points as in India, but rather to the intermediary 
points. It goes without saying that it is necessary to take into account the 
difference of the traditional forms, which require diverse adaptations, but the 
principle of the division is no less the same. Moreover, and this is the point 
that must be emphasized here, there was superimposed on this division into 
quarters, a division into ‘tribes’, that is, according to the etymological sense 
of the word, a ternary division. Each of the three 'tribes’ comprised four curias 
distributed in the four quarters so that there was altogether a twelvefold 
division. 

Another example is that of the Hebrews, which Hocart himself cites, though 
he does not seem to take note of the importan ce of the_number twelve. ‘The 
Hebrews', he says, 5 were familiar with social division into four quarters; their 
twelve territorial tribes were divided into four groups of three tribes, one of each 
being a principal tribe. Judah camped to the East, Ruben to the South, Ephraim 
to the West, and Dan to the North. The Levites formed an inner circle around 
the Tabernacle, and were also divided into four groups placed at the four car- 
dinal points, the chief branch being to the East’. 6 Actually there is no question 
here of the organisation of a city but at first that of a camp, and later the allo- 
cation of the territory of a whole country; but obviously this makes no dif- 
ference at all from our present standpoint. The difficulty, in establishing an 
exact comparison with what exists elsewhere, derives from the apparent 
absence of definite social functions assigned to each of the tribes, a fact which 
precludes their being assimilated to castes in the strict sense. Nevertheless, on 
at least one point there is a very clear similarity with the disposition adopted in 
India, for the royal tribe, that of Judah, also was placed to the East. On the other 
hand, there was also a remarkable difference: the sacerdotal tribe, that of Levi, 



5. Us Castes, p. 127. 6. Numbers 2 and 3. 
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was not counted among the twelve, did not have a place on the sides of the 
quadrilateral, and in consequence no territory could be assigned to it for its 
own. Its situation in the inner part of the camp can be explained by the fact 
that it was expressly attached to the service of a single sanctuary which at first 
was the Tabernacle, the normal position of which was at the centre. However 
that may be, all that concerns us in the present instance is the fact that the 
twelve tribes were distributed by threes on the four sides of a quadrilateral 
facing towards the four cardinal points; and it is generally known that there 
was, in fact, a symbolic correspondence between the twelve tribes of Israel 
and the twelve signs of the Zodiac, which leaves no doubt as to the nature 
and significance of the distribution in question. We will simply add that the 
chief tribe on each side manifestly corresponds to one of the four ‘cardinal’ 
signs, the two others corresponding to the two adjacent signs. 

If reference is now made to the apocalyptic description of the ‘celestial 
Jerusalem’, is is easy to see that its plan exactly reproduces that of the 
camp of the Hebrews of which we have just spoken; and at the same time, 
this plan is also identical to the square horoscope mentioned above. The 
city, which is in fact built in a square, has twelve gates on which are 
inscribed the names of the twelve tribes of Israel; and these gates are 
distributed in the same way on the four sides: ‘three gates to the East, three 
to the North, three to the South, and three to the West’. It is obvious that 
these twelve gates correspond moreover to the twelve zodiacal signs, the 
four chief gates, that is, those in the middle of each of the four sides, 
corresponding to the solstitial and equinoctial signs; and the twelve aspects 
of the Sun relate to each of the signs, that is, to the twelve Mityas of the 
Hindu tradition, appearing under the form of the twelve fruits of the Tree 
of Life which, placed at the centre of the city, ‘gives its fruits each month’, 
that is, precisely according to the successive positions of the Sun in the 
Zodiac in the course of the annual cycle. This city, ‘descending from heaven 
to earth’, thus represents clearly enough, at least in one of its significations, 
the projection of the celestial ‘archetype’ into the constitution of the terrestrial 
city: and no doubt enough has already been said to show that this ‘archetype’ 
is symbolised essentially by the Zodiac. 



1 6 § The Tetraktys and the Square of 
Four 

W e have often had occasion 1 to allude to the Pythagorean Tetraktys with its 
numerical formula 1 + 2 + 3 + 4=10. showing the relationship that unites 

i. [The Symbolism of the Cross, final note of ch. 6.] 
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the number ten directly with the number four. The quite exceptional 
importance which the Pythagoreans attached to the Tetraktys is well known 
and it can be measured especially by the fact that they swore by the ‘Holy 
Tetraktys’. It is no doubt less well known that they also had another formula 
for their oaths, namely ‘by the square of four’; between the two formulas there 
is an obvious relationship; for the number four is their common base. This 
implies, among other things, that the Pythagorean doctrine had to be put 
forward in a mode that was more ‘cosmological’ than purely metaphysical, 
nor is that an exceptional case when Western traditions are concerned, for 
we have already had cause to make an analogous remark about Hermetism. 
The reason for this deduction, which may seem strange at first to those who 
are unaccustomed to the use of numerical symbolism, is that the quaternary 
is always and everywhere considered as the number of universal manifesta- 
tion. In this respect, it therefore marks the very starting point of cosmology, 
while the numbers that precede it, one, two and three, are strictly related to 
ontology. The particular emphasis on the quaternary ipso facto corresponds 
to the cosmological perspective itself. 

At the beginning of the Rasa'il Ikhwan as-Safa’, the four terms of the 
fundamental quaternary are enumerated as follows: 1 - the Principle, which 
is designated as al-Bari’, the Creator (which indicates that it is not the 
supreme Principle, but only Being, inasmuch as it is the first principle of 
manifestation which is, in fact, metaphysical Unity); 2 - the universal 
Spirit; 3 - the universal Soul; and 4 - the primordial Hyle. We will not 
develop just now the different points of view from which these terms can 
be understood; they could be said, for example, to correspond to the four 
‘worlds’ of the Hebrew Kabbala, which also have their exact equivalents in 
Islamic esoterism. What concerns us for the moment is that the quaternary 
thus constituted is held to be presupposed by manifestation, in the sense 
that the presence of all its terms is necessary for the complete development 
of the possibilities which manifestation comprises; and this moreover is said 
to be why, in the order of manifested things, the mark of the quaternary, 
we might say its ‘signature’, is always especially noticeable — whence, for 
example, the four elements (Ether not being counted here, for it is a question 
only of the ‘differentiated’ elements), the four cardinal points (or the four 
regions of space which correspond to them, with the four ‘pillars’ of the 
world), the four phases into which each cycle is naturally divided (the ages 
of human life, the seasons in the yearly cycle, the lunar phases in the 
monthly cycle, etc), and so on. Any number of applications of the quaternary 
are there, all interconnected moreover by rigorous analogical correspon- 
dences, for basically they are just so many more or less specialised aspects 
of one same general ‘schema’ of m anif estation. 

This ‘schema’, in its geometric form, is one of the most widespread 
symbols, one of those which are truly common to all traditions: it is the circle 
divided into four equal parts by a cross formed from two diameters at right 
angles; and it can be noted at once that this figure expresses precisely the 
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relationship between the quaternary and the denary, as does the numerical 
formula we recalled at the beginning. In fact the quaternary is represented 
geometrically in its ‘static’ aspect by the square, but in its ‘dynamic’ aspect, 
as here, by the cross; and the cross, when it turns around its own centre, 
engenders the circumference which, with the centre, represents the denary 
which itself, as we have already said, is the complete numerical cycle. This 
is what is called the ‘circling of the square’, the geometric representation of 
what is represented arithmetically by the formula 1 + 2 + 3 + 4=10. 
Inversely, the Hermetic problem of the ‘squaring of the circle’ (an expression 
so often misunderstood) is nothing other than what is represented by the 
fourfold division of the circle implicit from the start by two diameters at right 
angles. This will be expressed numerically by the same formula, but written 
inversely; 10 = 1 + 2 + 3 + 4, to show that all the development of 
manifestation is thus brought back to the fundamental quaternary. 

Let us now return to the relationship between the Tetraktys and the square of 
fopr: the numbers 10 and 1 6 have the same rank, namely the fourth, in the two 
series of triangular numbers and square numbers respectively. The triangular 
numbers, of course, are those numbers obtained by adding the consecutive 
whole numbers from unity to each of the successive terms of the series. Unity 
itself is the first triangular number, as it is also the first square number; for 
being the principle and the origin of the series of whole numbers it must also 
be the principle and origin of all the other series that are derived from it. The 
second triangular number is 1 + 2 = 3, which shows, moreover, that once 
unity has produced the binary by its own polarisation, the immediate result 
is the ternary; and the geometric representation of this is obvious: 1 corre- 
sponds to the summit of the triangle, 2 to the extremities of the base, and the 
triangle itself taken as a whole is naturally the figure of the number 3. If we 
then consider the three terms of the ternary as having an independent 
existence, this sum gives the third triangular number: 1 + 2 + 3 = 6. This 
senary number, being the double of the ternary, can be said to imply a new 
ternary which is a reflection of the first, as in the well-known symbol of the 
‘seal of Solomon’; but this could give rise to other considerations which would 
be outside our present subject. Continuing the series, the fourth triangular 
number is: 1 + 2 + 3 + 4 = 10, namely, the Tetraktys : and one sees by this, 
as we have already explained, that the quaternary in a sense contains all the 
numbers because it contains the denary — whence the formula of the Tao-te- 
King that we have cited elsewhere, ‘one has produced two, two has produced 
three, three has produced all the numbers’, which amounts to saying once 
again that all manifestation is as it were enveloped within the quaternary, 
or, inversely, that the quaternary constitutes the whole basis of manifesta- 
tion’s integral development. 

The Tetraktys, as a triangular number, was naturally represented by a 
symbol which, taken as a whole, was of ternary form, each of its outer sides 
comprising four elements; and this symbol was composed of ten elements in 
all, represented by as many points, of which nine were on the perimeter of the 
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triangle and one at its centre. It will be noted that in this disposition, despite 
the difference of geometric forms, we have the equivalent of the already 
explained representation of the denary by the circle, as there also 1 
corresponds to the centre and 9 to the circumference. In this connection, 
let us also note in passing, that it is because 9 and not 10 is the number of 
the circumference that its division is normally calculated in multiples of 9 
(90 degrees for the quadrant and subsequently 360 degrees for the entire 
circumference) which is moreover directly related to the whole question of 
‘cyclic numbers’. 

The square of four is, geometrically, a square of which the sides contain 
four elements, like those of the already mentioned triangle. If we consider 
the sides themselves as measured by the number of these elements, the result 
is that the sides of the triangle and those of the square will be equal. These two 
figures can then be united by making the base of the triangle and the upper 
side of the square coincide as in the figure below (where for greater clarity we 
have marked the points inside rather than on the sides themselves, so as to be 
able to count separately those which belong respectively to the triangle and to 
the square): and the whole thus obtained gives rise to several other con- 
siderations that are likewise not without importance. First, if we consider 




Figure 10 



only the triangle and the square as such, this combination is a geometrical 
figure of the septenary inasmuch as this is the sum of the ternary and the 
quaternary: 3 + 4 = 7. More precisely, and according to the actual 
arrangement of the figure, this septenary is formed from the union of an 
upper ternary and a lower quaternary, which lends itself to various 
applications. To limit ourselves to what especially concerns us here, suffice 
it to say that in the correspondence of triangular and square numbers, the 
first must be related to a higher domain than the second, from which it 
can be inferred that in Pythagorean symbolism the Tetraktys must have 
had a function higher than that of the square of four; and in fact, all that 
is known of that symbolism would seem to indicate that this was indeed 
the case. 

There is another point which is somewhat stranger and which, though it 
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refers to a different traditional form, certainly cannot be considered as a mere 
coincidence. The two numbers 10 and 16, contained respectively in the tri- 
angle and in the square, have 26 as their sum: and this number 26 is the 
total numerical value of the letters forming the Hebrew tetragrammaton 
yodh, he, vau, he. What is more 10 is the value of the first letter ( yodh ) and 
1 6 is that of all the three other letters he, vau and he. This division of the tetra- 
grammaton is perfectly normal and the correspondence of its two parts is 
again very significant: the Tetraktys is thus identified with the yodh in the tri- 
angle while the rest of the tetragrammaton is inscribed in the square placed 
beneath it. 

On the other hand, the triangle and the square both contain four lines 
made up of points: and if only to call attention again to the concordances 
of the different traditional sciences, it is to be noted, though this has no 
more than a secondary importance, that four lines made up of points are to 
be found in the diagrams of geomancy, diagrams which by the quaternary 
combination of 1 and 2 are of the number of 16 = 4 2 ; and geomancy, as 
the name indicates, stands in special relation to the earth which, according 
to the Far Eastern tradition, is symbolised by the square. 2 

Finally, if we consider the solid forms in three dimensional geometry that 
correspond to the plane figures in question here, the cube corresponds to 
the square, and the figure that corresponds to the triangle is the quadrangu- 
lar pyramid with the upper face of the cube as its base. The whole forms what 
Masonic symbolism designates as the ‘pointed cubic stone’ and which, in the 
Hermetic interpretation, is considered to be a figure of the ‘philosopher’s 
stone’. There are yet other observations to make on this last symbol: but 
since they no longer relate to the Tetraktys, it will be preferable to consider 
them separately. 



1 7 § A Hieroglyph of the Pole 

To come back to some of the considerations relating to the figure of the 
‘pointed cubic stone’ which has just been mentioned, let us begin by saying 
that in ancient documents this figure is completed — rather unexpectedly — 
by the addition of an axe that seems to be poised in equilibrium on the 
very summit of the pyramid. This feature has often intrigued specialists in 
Masonic symbolism, the greater number of whom have been unable to offer 
any satisfactory explanation whatsoever. It has been suggested, however, 
that in this context the axe might really be nothing other than a hieroglyph 



2. [Cf., The Great Triad, ch. 3. See also below, ch. 41, ‘The Symbolism of the Dome', and the 
ubsequent chapters.] 
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of the Hebrew letter caph; and in fact it is there that the real solution is to be 
found. But the comparisons that can be made in this respect are of much more 
significance if one considers the corresponding Arabic letter qaf. 

The most general sense attached to the letter in question, either in Hebrew 
or in Arabic, is that of strength or power (in Arabic, quwwah) which may be 
either of the physical or spiritual order as the case may be; and it is to this 
meaning, very directly, that the symbolism of a weapon such as the axe 
corresponds. In the present instance it is obviously a spiritual power that is 
symbolised, for the axe is placed in direct relationship, not with the cube, but 
with the pyramid: and this brings to mind what we have already explained else- 
where about the equivalence of the axe and the vajra (lightning) which is like- 
wise above all a sign of the spiritual power. Furthermore the axe is placed not 
just at any point but at the pyramid’s summit which is often considered as 
representing the summit of a spiritual or initiatic hierarchy. This position, 
therefore, seems to indicate the highest spiritual power active in the world, 
that is, what all traditions designate as the Pole; and in the same connection 
let us not forget the axial significance of symbolic arms in general and of 
the axe in particular, which is manifestly in perfect accord with such an 
interpretation. 

What is especially to be noted is that the very name of the letter qaf is also, 
in the Arabic tradition, the name of the sacred or polar Mountain. 1 Its image, 
the pyramid, thus bears, in this letter or in the axe that stands for it, its own 
designation as the sacred Mountain, as if to leave no doubt as to the meaning 
which it is traditionally given. Moreover, if the symbol of the mountain or of 
the pyramid is referred to the World Axis, its summit, where this letter is 
placed, becomes identified more precisely with the Pole itself. Now qaf is 
the numeric equivalent of maqam, (holy place or station), 2 an equivalence 
that defines this point as the ‘Place’, par excellence, that is, the single point 
that remains fixed and invariable in all the revolutions of the world. 

The letter qaf is moreover the first letter of the Arabic name of the Pole, 
Qutb, and as such it can stand for the whole word, as initials are often 
made to do; 3 but there are still other concordances which are no less 
striking. Thus the seat (the Arabic word is markaz, which strictly means 

1. Some wish to identify the mountain Qaf with the Caucasus ( qafqasiyah ). If this assimilation 
had to be taken literally in the current geographical sense, it would certainly be erroneous, for it 
would not accord in any way with what is said of the sacred Mountain, which can be reached 
'neither by land nor by sea' (la bll-barr wa la bll-bahr). But it must be noted that this name Cau- 
casus was applied long ago to several mountains situated in very different regions, which suggests 
that originally it may really have been one of the designations of the sacred Mountain, of which 
the other Caucases would then be so many secondary 'localisations'. 

2. Qaf = 100 + 1 + 80 = 181: maqam - 40 + 100 + 1 + 40 = 181. In Hebrew the same 
numerical equivalence is found between qoph and maqom. These words, furthermore, do not dif- 
fer from the corresponding Arabic words except by the substitution of vau for alif, of which there 
are numerous other examples ( nar and nur. 'a lam and Slam, etc.); the total is then 186. 

3. It is thus that the letter ml m, for example, may serve to designate the Mahdi. Muhyi d-DIn 
ibn al-Arabi sometimes gives it this meaning. 
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‘centre’) of the supreme Pole (called al-Qutb al-Ghawth, in order to distinguish 
him from the seven Aqtab or secondary and subordinate Poles) 4 is described 
symbolically as situated between heaven and earth, at a point that is exactly 
over the Kabah which, precisely, has the form of a cube and which is itself one 
of the representations of the ‘Centre of the World’. We can thus consider the 
pyramid, which is invisible because it is of a purely spiritual nature, as rising 
above this cube which for its part is visible because it relates to the world of 
the elements, marked by the quaternary number; and at the same time, this 
cube, on which rests the base of the pyramid or of the hierarchy that it figures 
with the Qutb at its summit, is also by its form a symbol of perfect stability. 

The supreme Qutb is attended by the two Imams of the right and of the left, 
and the ternary thus formed is represented in the pyramid by the triangular- 
ity of each of its faces. On the other hand, the unity and the binary which 
constitute this ternary correspond to the letters alif and ba, according to the 
respective numerical values of these letters. The letter alif has the form of a 
vertical axis; its upper point and the two ends of the horizontal letter ba 
form (according to a schema of which one could find equivalents in various 
symbols pertaining to other traditions) the three angles of the initiatic 
triangle, which in fact must be considered as one of the ‘signatures’ of the 
Pole. 

In connection with this last point, let it be added that the letter alif is 
considered as being especially ‘polar’ ( qutbaniyyah ); its name and the 
word Qutb are numerically equivalent: alif =1 + 30 -I- 80 =111; Qutb = 
100 + 9 + 2 = 111. This number 111 represents unity expressed in the 
three worlds, which is a perfectly apt way of describing the very function of 
the Pole. 



1 8 § The Black Heads 

The name of the Ethiopians signifies, literally, ‘burnt faces’ ( Aithi-ops and 
consequently ‘black faces’ is commonly interpreted as designating a people of 
the black race or at least of a dark complexion. This simplistic explanation, 
however, seems unsatisfactory as soon as we call to mind that the ancients 
gave the name of Ethiopia to very diverse countries, even to some for 
which that explanation would have been in no way appropriate. It is said, for 

4. The seven Aqtab correspond to the 'seven lands' which are also mentioned in other tradi- 
tions; and these seven terrestrial Poles are a reflection of the seven celestial Poles which preside 
respectively over the seven planetary Heavens. 

1. It is from the same root, aith, that the word aither derives; and the aether can be considered 
as a kind of higher Are. that of the 'Empyrean Heaven'. 
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example, that Atlantis itself was also called Ethiopia, whereas, on the other 
hand, this name does not seem to have ever been applied to countries 
inhabited by peoples belonging fully to the black race. There must therefore 
be something else in all this, and that becomes still more evident as soon as 
we take note of the existence of similar words or expressions elsewhere — so 
much so that we feel impelled in the natural course to find out what symbolic 
meaning such expressions may really have. 

In very ancient times the Chinese designated themselves as ‘black people’ 
(li-min); this expression is found specifically in the Chou-king (the reign of the 
Emperor Chouen, 231 7-2208 bc). At the beginning of the Tsing dynasty, 
much later (third century bc), the emperor gave to his people another analo- 
gous name, 2 that of ‘black heads’ ( kien-cheou ); and what is again peculiar is 
that exactly the same expression is found in Chaldea ( nishi salmat kakkadi) at 
least a thousand years before this time. Besides, it is to be noted that the 
characters kien and he, meaning black, represent fire; and thereby the mean- 
ing of this expression ‘black heads’ is brought back much closer to that of 
the name of the Ethiopians. The orientalists, who for the most part deliberately 
ignore all symbolism, wish to explain these terms of ‘black people’ and ‘black 
heads’ as designating ‘people with black hair’. Unfortunately, if this character- 
istic in fact describes the Chinese it could not in any way distinguish them from 
neighbouring peoples, so that this explanation also would still appear to be 
fundamentally without significance. 

On the other hand, some have thought that the ‘black people’ were strictly 
speaking the masses of the people to whom the colour black would have been 
attributed just as it is in India to the Shudras, and with the same sense of 
indistinction and anonymity; but it seems that it is really the entire Chinese 
people who are thus designated, without any distinction being made between 
the masses and the elite, and if this was the case, then the symbolism in ques- 
tion could no longer apply. Moreover, given not only the fact that expressions 
of this kind have been used so widely in space and time as we have shown (and 
it is even very possible that still more examples exist), but also that the ancient 
Egyptians, for their part, gave their country the name of Kemi or ‘blackland’, it 
seems most unlikely that so many diverse peoples would have adopted for 
themselves or for their countries a designation which would have a pejorative 
sense. It is not, therefore, to this lower sense of the colour black that we should 
refer here, but rather to its higher sense, for as we have explained on other 
occasions, black has a double symbolism, in the same way that anonymity, 
to which we have just alluded in connection with the mass of the people, 
has likewise two opposite meanings. 3 

It is known that in its higher sense the colour black symbolises essentially 
the principial state of non-manifestation, and that it is in this sense that one 

2. In China, the attribution of their ‘correct designations' to individuals and to things was 
traditionally one of the functions of the sovereign. 

3. On the double sense of anonymity, see The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, ch. 9. 
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must understand, for example, the name of Krishna, as opposed to that of 
Arjuna (which signifies ‘white’) — the one and the other representing 
respectively the non-manifested and the manifested, the immortal and the 
mortal, the Self and the self. Paramatma and fivatma . 4 But how can a symbol 
of the non-manifested be applicable to a people or to a country? Admittedly 
the relationship is not obvious at first glance; nevertheless, it does indeed 
really exist in the cases in question. Furthermore, it cannot be without 
reason that in several of these cases the colour black is related especially to 
the ‘faces’ or ‘heads', the symbolic significance of which we have already indi- 
cated elsewhere in connection with the ideas of ‘summit’ and of ‘principle ’. 5 

To understand what is involved we must recall that the above-mentioned 
peoples are among those who considered themselves as ‘central’. In this con- 
nection, it is known that China was designated as the ‘Middle Kingdom’ 
(Tchoung-kouo), and that Egypt was assimilated by its inhabitants to the 
‘Heart of the World'. This ‘central’ situation, furthermore, is perfectly 
justified from the symbolic point of view because each of the countries to 
which it was attributed was in fact the seat of the spiritual centre of a 
tradition, emanation and image of the supreme spiritual centre and represent- 
ing it for those pertaining to the tradition in question, so that for them it was 
truly the ‘Centre of the World ’. 6 Now the centre is, by reason of its principial 
status, that which one might call the ‘place’ of non-manifestation; and as 
such the colour black, understood in its higher sense, is truly apt for it. It 
should moreover be noted that on the contrary the colour white is also fitting 
for the centre in another relationship, that is, insofar as it is the starting-point 
of a ‘radiation’ comparable to that of light . 7 It could therefore be said that the 
centre is ‘white’ from the outside and in relation to the manifestation that 
proceeds from it, while inwardly and in itself it is ‘black’; and this point of 
view is naturally that of the beings who, for reasons such as we have 
mentioned, are symbolically situated in the centre itself. 



19 § The Letter G and the Swastika 

I n The Great Triad in connection with Polar symbolism and the Chinese word 
i designating unity (the Pole Star is called Tai-i, that is, the ‘Great Unity’), we 
mentioned the Masonic symbolism of the letter G. The normal position of this 
letter is likewise ‘polar’, and is to be compared with the letter I which 
represented the ‘first name of God’ for the Fedeli d’Amore . 1 The letter G could 

4. See especially, ‘White and Black', [49 below]. 

5. See ‘The Cornerstone’. [45 below]. 

6. See The Great Triad, ch. 16. 

7. See 'The Seven Rays and the Rainbow’. [59 below], 

1. The Great Triad, ch. 25. 
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not in itself be considered a true symbol inasmuch as it belongs to modem 
languages that have nothing sacred or traditional about them: but it ‘stands 
for God’ according to the English Masonic rituals, and is in fact the initial 
letter of the word God itself. Moreover its comparison with I is justified by 
the fact that, in certain cases at least, it has been considered as a substitute 
for the Hebrew yodh, symbol of the Principle or of Unity, in virtue of a 
phonetic assimilation between God and yodh . 2 These few remarks of ours 
were taken as the starting point for researches that have resulted in some 
new findings of the greatest interest. 3 This is why we think it worthwhile 
to return to this subject in order to complete what we have already said. 

First of all, it is to be noted that in a very old catechism of the Companion 
grade, 4 the question: ‘What does that G denote?’, is answered, ‘Geometry, or 
the Fifth Science’ (that is, the science that ranks fifth in the traditional 
enumeration of the ‘seven liberal arts’, the esoteric transposition of which in 
medieval initiations we have pointed out on other occasions). This interpreta- 
tion in no way contradicts the affirmation that the same letter ‘stands for 
God’, God being specially designated in that grade as ‘The Great Geometer of 
the Universe’: and on the other hand, what gives it all its importance is 
that in the oldest manuscripts of operative Masonry, ‘Geometry’ is constantly 
identified with masonry itself. There is thus something here which cannot be 
considered negligible. Besides, as we shall now see, it appears that the letter G, 
as the first letter of the word Geometry, has assumed the place of gamma (T), its 
Greek equivalent, which the very origin of the word 'Geometry' sufficiently 
justifies (and here, at least, a modem language is no longer involved). Further- 
more, this letter T has in itself a certain interest from the point of view of 
Masonic symbolism, by reason of its form which is that of the set-square 5 — 
obviously not the case with the Latin G. 6 Now, before going further, it might 
be asked if this does not contradict what was said about G being a substitute 
for the Hebrew yodh, or at least — for this substitution did in fact take place 

2. The author of a work on Masonic symbolism saw fit to address to us a somewhat discour- 
teous criticism on this point, as if we were responsible for this phonetic assimilation: nevertheless, 
we are not — anymore than we are for the fact that formerly the English Masons also identified the 
three letters of the same word God with the initials of the three Hebraic words Gomel. Oz and Dabar 
(Beauty. Strength. Wisdom). Let everyone think what he likes of the value of such parallels (and 
there are still others), but we are obliged in any case to take note of them, at least historically. 

3. Marius Lepage. ‘La Lettre G‘ in Le Symbolisme. November 1948: article in the Speculative 
Mason. July 1949, which was written in connection with the previous article and from which the 
greater part of the information used here is drawn. 

4. Prichard. Masonry Dissected, 1730. 

5. Let us recall that the set-square, of unequal branches, which has precisely the form of this 
letter, represents the two sides of the right angle of the 3 - 4 - 5 rectangular triangle which itself 
has. as we have explained elsewhere, a very special importance in operative Masonry (see 'Paroles 
perdues et mots substitues' in Etudes Traditionnelles, December 1948). 

6. All the considerations which some have sought to extract from the form of the letter G (its 
likeness to a knot, to the alchemical symbol for salt, etc.) are manifestly quite artificial and even 
fanciful. They have not the least relationship with any recognized meanings of this letter, and 
they are not based on any authentic data. 
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also — if in these circumstances the idea might not have been introduced after 
the event and more or less belatedly; and in fact, for those who follow the most 
current opinion on the origin of the grade of Master it must indeed seem to be 
the case inasmuch as this substitution does appear to have belonged strictly 
speaking to the grade of Master. But the whole question is seen in a quite 
different light by those who, like ourselves, refuse for more than one reason 
to consider this grade as the product of a ‘speculative’ elaboration of the eight- 
eenth century, and who see in it a kind of ‘condensation’ of the content of 
certain higher grades of operative Masonry, contrived to fill as far as possible 
a gap due to the ignorance of the founders of the Great Lodge of England regard- 
ing these grades. It becomes then a question of the superimposition of two 
different meanings that by no means exclude one another, something that is 
in no way exceptional in symbolism. Furthermore (which no one seems to 
have noticed up to this point), the two interpretations, respectively through 
Greek and through Hebrew, are in perfect agreement with the specific 
character of the two corresponding grades, ‘pythagorean' for the second and 
‘solomonian’ for the third; and perhaps, after all, it is especially here that we 
find what is necessary for an understanding of what is really involved. 

Let us now return to the ‘geometric’ interpretation of the grade of Compan- 
ion, and what we have said so far is not the most interesting part of that 
interpretation as regards the symbolism of operative Masonry. In the same 
catechism that was cited above, the following kind of enigma is also to be 
found: ‘By letters four and science five, this G aright doth stand in due art 
and proportion ’. 7 ‘Science five’ here obviously designates the ‘fifth science’, 
that is. Geometry. As to the significance of ‘letters four’, at first sight and 
by symmetry we might be tempted to suppose that there is a mistake and 
that ‘letter’ must be read in the singular, so that it would be a question of 
the ‘fourth letter’, that is, in the Greek alphabet, the letter delta. A, which in fact 
is interesting symbolically by its triangular form; but since that explanation 
would have the great defect of showing no intelligible relationship with the 
letter G, it is much more likely that it is really a question of ‘four letters' and 
that the irregular expression science five, instead of fifth science, has been placed 
there intentionally to make the statement yet more enigmatic. Now the point 
that might seem to be the most obscure is this: why are four letters spoken of, or 
if it is really still a question of the initial letter of the word Geometry, why must it 
be quadrupled to stand aright in due art and proportion ? The answer, which must 



7. Incidentally, we must not forget to mention that in response to the question ‘Who doth the 
G denote?' (who and not what, as previously, when it was a question of Geometry ). this catechism 
further contains the following phrase: 'The Grand Architect and Contriver of the Universe, or He 
that was taken up to the Pinnacle of the Holy Temple’. It will be noted that the ‘Grand Architect of 
the Universe’ is identified here with Christ (and thus with the Logos), himself placed in relation- 
ship with the ‘cornerstone’ understood according to the sense that we have explained [below, 45]. 
The ‘pinnacle of the Temple’ (note the curious resemblance of this word with the Hebrew pirmah 
which signifies 'angle') is naturally the summit or the most elevated point and as such it is the 
equivalent of that which is the ‘key of the arch’ (Keystone) in Arch Masonry. 
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be related to the ‘central’ or ‘polar’ position of the letter G, cannot be given 
except by means of the symbolism of operative Masonry; and, moreover, it is 
here that it becomes necessary to take this letter in its Greek form, I\ as 
indicated above. In fact, four gammas joined together at right angles form 
the swastika , ‘symbol, as is also the letter G, of the Pole Star which is itself 
the symbol, and for the operative Mason, the actual throne of the hidden 
central Sun of the Universe, Yah', 8 which obviously calls to mind very closely 
the Tai-i of the Far Eastern tradition. 9 In the passage from The Great Triad 
which we cited at the outset of this chapter, we had already called attention 
to the existence, in the operative ritual, of a very close relationship between 
the letter G and the swastika ; however, we did not then have the information 
which, by introducing the Greek T, makes this relationship still more direct 
and completes its explanation. 10 It is well to note further that the bent part 
of the arms of the swastika is considered in this context as representing the 
Great Bear seen in four different positions in the course of its revolution 
around the Pole Star, to which the centre where the four gammas are united 
naturally corresponds, and that these four positions are related to the cardinal 
points and the four seasons; and it is well known how important the Great 
Bear is in all the traditions in which polar symbolism plays a part. 11 If 
we consider that all this pertains to a symbolism which may truly be called 
‘ecumenical’ and which by that very fact indicates a rather direct link with 
the Primordial Tradition, we can understand without difficulty why the 
‘polar theory has always been one of the greatest secrets of the true master 
Masons'. 12 



8. In the article of the Speculative Mason from which this citation is taken, the swastika is 
inaccurately called the gammadion, a designation which, as we have noted on different occasions, 
was in reality long ago applied to quite different figures (see ‘ Al-Arkdn ' [47 below], where we have 
reproduced the figure)-, but it is none the less true that the swastika, though never carrying that 
name, can also be regarded as formed by the union of four gammas, so that this rectification of 
terminology does nothing to alter the relationship between the figure and letter in question. 

9. We will add that the divine name Yah, which was just mentioned, is placed more especially 
In relation with the first of the three Grand Masters of the seventh degree of operative Masonry. 

10. It might perhaps be objected that the unpublished information given by the Speculative 
Mason about the swastika comes from Clement Stretton and that it is said that he was the chief 
author of a ‘restoration' of the operative rituals in which certain elements, lost as the result of 
circumstances never completely clarified, would have been replaced by borrowings from 
speculative rituals, borrowings which cannot be guaranteed to conform with what existed of 
old. But this objection is pointless in the present case because it is a question of something of 
which there is no trace whatsoever in speculative Masonry. 

11. See likewise The Great Triad ch. 25. about the ‘City of Willows’ and its symbolic repre- 
sentation by a bushel measure filled with rice. 

12. It may be interesting to note further than in the Kabbala. the yodh is thought of as formed 
by the union of three points representing the three supreme middoth arranged as a set-square, 
turned in the direction contrary to that of the Greek letter [gamma], which would correspond to 
the two opposite directions of rotation of the swastika. 
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20 § Some Aspects of the Symbolism 
of Janus 

A t different times in our writings, we have alluded to the sumbolism of 
l Janus. It would need a whole volume to treat this subject rally with all 
its complex and multiple significations, and to call attention to its links with a 
great number of analogous figures that are to be found in other traditions . 1 
Meanwhile, it seemed of interest to bring together certain aspects of the 
symbolism in question, and in particular to reconsider more thoroughly 
than we have ever yet been able to do how it is that Janus is sometimes 
connected with Christ, in a way that may seem strange at first sight but 
which is none the less perfectly justified. 

In fact, a curious document expressly representing Christ in the form of 
Janus was published several years ago by Charbonneau-Lassay in Regnabit , 2 
and we commented on it subsequently in the same review 3 ( figure n). It is 
a cartouche painted on a detached page of a church manuscript book, dating 
from the fifteenth century and found at Luchon; the painting ends the leaf for 
the month of January in the prefatory calender of the book. At the summit of 
the inner medallion is the monogram IHS surmounted by a heart; the rest of 
the medallion is filled with a bust of Janus Bifrons; as often, the two faces are 
male and female; the head is crowned, and one hand holds a sceptre and the 
other a key. 

In reproducing this document, Charbonneau-Lassay writes: ‘On Roman 
monuments, Janus is shown crowned as in the cartouche of Luchon, with 
the sceptre in the right hand, because he is king; he holds in the other 
hand a key which opens and closes the epochs; this is why, by extension of 
this idea, the Romans consecrated to him the doorways of houses and the 
gates to cities . . .. Christ, also, like the ancient Janus, holds the royal sceptre 
to which he is entitled by his Heavenly Father as well as by his earthly 
ancestry; and his other hand holds the key to the eternal secrets, the key 

i. [The author added: ‘which perhaps we will write some day'. Readers will regret that this 
project was not to have been realised; but a certain number of studies which would be appro- 
priate in a volume on Janus will be found here, In this very collection.] 

2. 'Un ancien embleme du mois de janvler’, Regnabit. May 1925. 

3. ‘A propos de quelques symboles hermetico-religieux’ Regnabit, December 1925. 
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Figure n 



coloured by his blood which opens to lost humanity the doorway to life. Thus 
in the fourth of the great antiphons before Christmas, the sacred liturgy 
acclaims him thus: 0 Clavis David et Sceptrum domus Israel I . . . Thou art, 0 
Christ, long awaited, the Key of David and the Sceptre of the house of Israel. 
Who openest, and no man shutteth, who shuttest and no man openeth’. 4 

The most common interpretation of the two faces of Janus is that which 
considers them as representing respectively the past and the future. This 
interpretation, although very incomplete, is nevertheless exact from a 
certain point of view. This is why in a rather large number of figurations 
the two faces are those of an old man and of a young man. It must be added 
that such is not the case with the emblem of Luchon: we have only to look at 
it closely to see beyond doubt that it is a portrayal of Janus the androgyne or 
Janus-Jana ; 5 and it is hardly necessary to call attention to the close relation of 
this form of Janus with certain Hermetic symbols such as the Rebis. 6 

Whenever the symbolism of Janus relates to time, it is important to 
remember that between the past which is no longer and the future which is 
not yet, the true face of Janus, that which looks at the present, is neither one 
nor the other of those that we can see. This third face is, in fact, invisible 
because the present in its temporal manifestation is but an ungraspable 
instant: 7 but when one rises above the conditions of this transitory and 
contingent manifestation, the present, on the contrary, contains all reality. 

4. Roman Breviary, office of 20 December. [This antiphon is from the Breviary as it existed 
before Vatican n. Tr.] 

5. The name Diana, lunar goddess, is another form of Jana, the feminine aspect of Janus. 

6. The only difference is that these symbols are generally Sol-Luna. in diverse forms, while it 
seems that Janus-Jana is rather Lunus-Luna, the head often being surmounted by the crescent. 

7. It is also for this reason that certain languages, such as Hebrew and Arabic, do not have a 
verbal form that corresponds to the present. 
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The third face of Janus, in another symbolism, that of the Hindu tradition, cor- 
responds to the frontal eye of Shiva, which is also invisible, not being represented 
by any corporeal organ, and which represents the ‘sense of eternity’. It is said 
that a glance from this third eye reduces everything to ashes, that is, it destroys 
all manifestation. But when succession is transmuted into simultaneity, all 
things remain in the eternal present, so that the apparent destruction is really 
a transformation in the most rigorously etymological sense of this word. 

These few considerations make it easy to understand that Janus truly 
represents him who is not only the ‘Master of the triple time’ (a designation 
which is also applied to Shiva in the Hindu doctrine), 8 but also, and before 
all else, the ‘Lord of Eternity’. ‘Christ’, as Charbonneau-Lassay wrote further 
in this connection, ‘dominates the past and the future; coetemal with his 
Father, he is like his Father, the “Ancient of Days”: “in the beginning was 
the Word”, says St John. He is also the Father and the Master of the ages 
to come: Jesu pater futuri saeculi, the Roman Church repeats each day. 9 He 
Himself proclaimed Himself as the beginning and the end of all: “I am the 
Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the end”. He is “Lord of Eternity”.’ 

It is quite evident, in fact, that the ‘Master of time’ cannot himself be subject 
to time which has its principle in him, just as, according to Aristotle, the prime 
mover of all things or the universal principle of movement is necessarily immo- 
bile. It is certainly the eternal Word which the Biblical texts often designate as 
the ‘Ancient of Days’ , the ages or cycles of existence (this is the true and original 
significance of the Latin word saeculum, as well as of the Greek aion and of the 
Hebrew olam which it translates); and it may be noted that the Hindu tradition 
gives to the Word the title Purana-Purusha, the significance of which is strictly 
equivalent. 

To return to the figure which we took as starting point for these remarks, the 
sceptre and the key are to be seen there in the hands of Janus. L ik e the crown, 
the sceptre is the emblem of royal power; but the crown can also be considered 
as symbol of power and of elevation in the most general sense, in the spiritual as 
well as in the temporal order, and it seems to have here, unlike the sceptre, this 
twofold significance. The key may thus be taken as being more specifically the 
emblem of sacerdotal power. It must be noted that the sceptre is at the left of the 
figure, on the side of the male face, and the key is on the right, on the side of the 
female face. Now, according to the symbolism used by the Hebrew Kabbala, the 
right and left correspond respectively to two divine attributes: Mercy ( Hesed ) 
and Justice (Din ), 10 which are manifestly appropriate for Christ, especially as 

8. The trident (trlshula), attribute of Shiva, is the symbol of the triple time ( trikala ). 

9. [This also has been omitted as a result of Vatican II. Tr.] 

10. In the symbolism of the Sephirothic tree, which represents the totality of the divine attri- 
butes. the two lateral colums' are respectively those of Mercy and of Justice. At the summit of the 
‘middle column' and dominating the two lateral ‘columns’ is the ‘Crown' ( Kether ); its position, 
analogous to the crown of Janus (see figure 1 1) in relation to the key and the sceptre, would seem 
to make way for a comparison justifying what we have just said about its signification: this would 
be the principial power, single and total, from which proceed the two aspects designated by the 
two other emblems. 
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Judge of the living and the dead. The Arabs, making an analogous distinction 
in the divine attributes and the names that correspond to them, speak of 
‘Beauty’ (Jamal) and ‘Majesty’ (Jalal), which makes it even more understand- 
able that these two aspects should have been represented by a female'&nd a 
male face . 11 In a word, the key and the sceptre, taking the place here of Janus’s 
more common emblem of the two keys, serve to make even clearer one of the 
meanings of this emblem, which is that of a double power proceeding from a 
single principle: the sacerdotal power and the royal power, united according 
to the Judeo-Christian tradition, in the person of Melchisedech who is, as St 
Paul said, ‘made like unto the Son of God ’. 12 

We have just said that Janus commonly carries two keys. These are those of 
the solstitial gates, Janua Cali and Janua Inferni, corresponding respectively to 
the winter and summer solstices, that is, to the two extreme points in the course 
of the sun in its annual cycle, for Janus, as ‘Master of time’, is the Janitor who 
opens and closes this cycle. On the other hand, he is also the god of initiation 
into the mysteries. Initiatio derives from in-ire, ‘enter’ (which is also connected 
with the symbolism of the gate): and, according to Cicero, the name Janus has 
the same root as the verb ire, to go. This root i is found, moreover, in Sanskrit 
with the same sense as in Latin; and in Sanskrit it has among its derivatives the 
word yarn, ‘way’, the form of which is singularly close to the very name Janus. 
‘I am the way’, said Christ . 13 Is it possible to see here yet another connection 
between the two? What we are about to say would seem to justify it; and it 
would be a grave mistake, where symbolism is concerned, not to take into 
account certain verbal similitudes, the reasons for which are often very pro- 
found even though, unfortunately, they escape modem philologists who are 
ignorant of all that can legitimately be called ‘sacred science'. 

However that may be, insofar as Janus was considered as the god of 
initiation, his two keys, one of gold and the other of silver, were those of the 
‘greater mysteries’ and of the ‘lesser mysteries'. In other but equivalent 
terms, the silver key is that of the terrestrial Paradise, and the gold key that 
of the celestial Paradise. These same keys were one of the attributes of the 
sovereign pontificate to which the function of ‘hierophant’ was essentially 
attached. Like the barque, which was also a symbol of Janus , 14 they have 
remained among the chief emblems of the papacy: and the Gospel words 
concerning the ‘power of the keys’ are in perfect accord with the ancient tradi- 
tions, all rising from the great primordial tradition. There is, in addition, a very 
direct relationship between the meaning we have just mentioned and that of 

1 1 . In The Lord of the World we have explained more completely the symbolism of the right and 
of the left, of the 'hand of Justice' and the ‘hand of blessing', which is also pointed out by several 
Fathers of the Church, and especially by St Augustine. 

12. Epistle to the Hebrews vn: 3, . . . assimilatus autem FiUo Dei.... 

13. In the Far Eastern tradition, the word Tao, the literal sense of which is also 'way', serves as 
designation of the supreme Principle: and the ideographic character which represents it is formed 
from the signs for the head and the feet, being thus the equivalent of alpha and omega. 

14. This barque of Janus was one that could move in both directions, forward and backward, 
which corresponds to the two faces of Janus himself. 
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the gold key representing the spiritual power and the silver key the temporal 
power (the silver key being replaced at times by the sceptre as we have 
seen). 1 5 Dante, in fact, assigns to the Emperor and to the Pope the functions of 
leading humanity respectively to the ‘terrestrial Paradise’ and to the ‘celestial 
Paradise’. 16 

Moreover, in virtue of a certain astronomical symbolism which seems to 
have been common to all the ancient peoples, there are also very close links 
between the two interpretations according to which the keys of Janus were 
either those of the solstitial gates or those of the ‘greater mysteries’ and of 
the ‘lesser mysteries’. The symbolism we are alluding to is that of the 
zodiacal cycle, and it is not without reason that this cycle, with its two 
ascending and descending halves which begin respectively at the two 
solstices of winter and summer, should be represented on the portals of so 
many medieval churches. We see here another meaning of the two faces of 
Janus: he is the ‘Master of the two ways’ to which the solsticial gates give 
access, these two ways of the right and of the left (for there we find again 
that other symbolism indicated above) which the Pythagoreans represented 
by the letter Y, 17 and which were represented under an exoteric form by 
the myth of Hercules between virtue and vice. These are the same two ways 
which the Hindu tradition terms the ‘way of the gods’ (deva-yana) and the 
‘way of the ancestors’ ( pitri-yana ); and Ganesha, whose symbolism has numer- 
ous points of contact with that of Janus, is likewise the ‘Master of the two ways’ 
by an immediate consequence of his being ‘Lord of Knowledge’, which brings 
us back to the idea of initiation into the mysteries. Finally, like the doorways by 
which one has access to them, these two ways are, in a sense, those of the 
heavens and of the hells; 18 and it will be noted that the two sides to which 
they correspond, right and left, are those whereto the eject and the damned 
are separated in the representations of the Last Judgement which are also so 
frequently to be found, by a most significant coincidence, on the portals of 
churches but not in any other part of the edifice. 19 These representations, 
like those of the Zodiac, would seem to express something fundamental in 

15. The sceptre and the key. moreover, are both related symbolically to the axis mundi. 

16. De Monorchia, in: 16. We give the explanation of this passage of Dante in Autorite spirituelle 
et Pouvoir temporel. 

17. This ancient symbol was preseved until relatively recent times: we have found it, for 
example, in the imprint of the printer Nicholas du Chemin, designed by Jean Cousin, in Le Champ 
Jleurl of Geoffrey Tory (Paris, 1 529), where it is named 'Pythagoric letter': and also at the Louvre, 
on various pieces of Renaissance furniture. 

18. In the symbols of the Renaissance which we just mentioned, the two ways are in this 
respect designated as via arcta and via lata, 'narrow way' and ‘broad way’. 

19. It sometimes seems that what is represented on the right in certain cases is on the left in 
others, and vice versa. It happens, furthermore, that this contradiction is only apparent, for one 
must always seek the reference point by which right or left is determined. When the contradiction 
is real it is explained by certain very complex cyclical conceptions which influence the cor- 
respondences under consideration. We note this only to avoid covering up a difficulty which 
ought to be taken into account in order to interpret correctly a large number of symbols [cf„ The 
Great Triad, ch. 17J. 
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the conception of the cathedral builders who were bent on giving their works a 
‘pantacular’ character in the true sense of the word , 20 that is, to make of each a 
sort of synthetic epitome of the Universe . 21 



21 § The Hieroglyph of Cancer 

I N the course of our different studies, we have often had occasion to allude to 
the symbolism of the annual cycle with its two halves, ascending and 
descending; and especially to that of the two solstitial gates, which are 
related to the figure of Janus among the Latins as with that of Ganesha among 
the Hindus . 1 In order to understand adequately all the importance of this 
symbolism, it must be remembered that in virtue of the analogy of each 
part of the Universe with the whole, there is correspondence between the 
laws of all the cycles, of whatever order they may be, so that the annual 
cycle, for example, can be taken as a reduced and therefore more accessible 
image of the great cosmic cycles (and an expression such as that of the 
‘Great Year’ indicates this clearly enough), and as a summary, so to speak, 
of the whole process of universal manifestation itself. It is this, moreover, 
which gives astrology all its significance as a strictly cosmological science. 

It follows that the two ‘stopping points' of the solar procession (and this is 
the etymological sense of the word ‘solstice’) must correspond to the two 
extreme terms of manifestation, either in its entirety or in each of the cycles 
which constitute it. cycles which are of an incalculable multitude, and which 
are nothing other than the different states or degrees of Universal Existence. If 
this be applied more particularly to a cycle of individual manifestation such as 
that of existence in the human state, it will be easy to understand why the two 
solstitial gates are traditionally designated as the ‘gate of men’ and the ’gate of 
the gods’. The ‘gate of men', corresponding likewise to the summer solstice 
and to the zodiacal sign of Cancer, is the entry into individual manifesta- 
tion. The ‘gate of the gods', corresponding in the same way to the winter 
solstice and to the zodiacal sign of Capricorn, is the exit from this same 
individual manifestation and the passage to the higher states, in that the 
gods (the devas of the Hindu tradition), like the ‘angels’ according to another 



20. One should write 'pantacle' (pantaculum. literally 'little all'), and not 'pentacle' as is too 
often done: this spelling error has led to the belief that the word is related to the number 5 
and that it should be taken as a synonym of 'pentagram'. 

2 1 . Furthermore, this conception is in a way implied in the very plan of the cathedral: but for 
the moment at least we cannot undertake to justify this affirmation, which would lead us much 
too far afield. 



1. See especially The Lord of the World, ch. 3. 
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terminology, represent, from the metaphysical point of view, the supra- 
individual states of being. 2 

If we consider the distribution of zodiacal signs according to the four 
elemental trigons, we see that the sign of Cancer corresponds to the ‘depth 
of the waters’, that is, in the cosmogonic sense, to the embryonic setting in 
which are deposited the seeds of the manifested world. These seeds cor- 
respond. in the ‘macrocosmic’ order, to the Brahmanda or ‘World Egg’; and 
in the ‘microcosmic’ order, to the pinda, formal prototype of the individuality 
pre-existing in subtle mode from the origin of the cyclic manifestation as 
constituting one of the possibilities which must be developed in the course 
of that manifestation. 3 This can be related also to the fact that this same 
sign of Cancer is the domicile of the Moon of which the relation with the 
Waters is well known and which, like the Waters themselves, represents 
the passive and plastic principle of manifestation: the sphere of the Moon is 
in fact the ‘world of formation’, or the domain of the elaboration of forms 
in the subtle state, the starting point of individual existence. 4 

In the astrological symbol of Cancer cm the seed is seen in the state of half 
development, which is precisely the subtle state; it is thus a question not of the 
corporeal embryo but of the above-mentioned formal prototype, the existence 
of which is situated in the psychic domain or ‘intermediary world’. Moreover, 
its representation is that of the Sanskrit u, a spiral element which, in the 
akshara or sacred monosyllable Om, constitutes the intermediary term 
between the point (m), representing principial non-manifestation, and the 
straight line (a), representing the complete development of manifestation in 
the gross or corporeal state. 5 

In addition, the seed is double here, placed in two positions, the one the 
inverse of the other and thus representing two complementary terms. This 
is the yang and the yin of the Far Eastern tradition where the yin-yang symbol 
which unites them has in fact a similar form. This symbol, as representative of 
the cyclic revolutions, the phases of which are bound up with alternating 
predominance of yang and of yin, is not unconnected with other figures of 
great importance from the traditional point of view, such as the swastika, 

2. This point is explained more amply in The Multiple States of the Being. 

3. See Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, ch. 13 and 19. The constitutive analogy 
of the 'microcosm' and of the 'macrocosm', considered under this aspect, is expressed in the Hindu 
doctrine by this formula: Yathd pinda Tatha Brahmanda, 'as the (subtle) individual embryo, so the 
"World Egg".' 

4. See Man and His Becoming according to the Vedanta, ch. 21. We have pointed out on several 
occasions the identity of the ‘world of formation', or Yetsirah according to the Hebrew Kabbala. 
with the domain of subtle manifestation. 

5. On these geometrical forms corresponding respectively to the three matras of OM. see ibid, 
ch. 17. It is well to recall in this connection that the point is the primordial principle of all geo- 
metrical figures as the non-manifest is of the states of manifestation and that, being supra formal 
and ‘without dimensions’, it is. in its own order, true indivisible unity, which makes it a natural 
symbol of pure Being. [The author explained to me that the ‘geometrical hieroglyph’ of Om (aum) 
referred to here and elsewhere in his writings is =&. Ed.] 
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and also the double spiral which is related to the symbolism of the two 
hemispheres. These, the one luminuous and the other dark (yang, in its 
original signification is the side of light, and yin that of shadow), are the 
two halves of the ‘World Egg', assimilated respectively to Heaven and 




Figure 12 



Earth . 6 These are also, for each being, and always in virtue of the analogy 
of the ‘microcosm’ with the ‘macrocosm’, the two halves of the primordial 
Androgyne which, generally speaking, is described symbolically as being of 
spherical form . 7 This spherical form is that of the complete being which is 
in a state of virtuality in the original seed and which has to be reconstituted 
in its actual plenitude at the term of the development of the individual cycle. 

It is to be noted, on the other hand, that each element of the hieroglyph is also 
shaped like the conch (shankha), which obviously has a direct relationship with 
the Waters and which is likewise represented as containing the seeds of the 
future cycle during the periods of pralaya or ‘outward dissolution’ of the 
world. This conch encloses the primordial and unperishable sound (akshara), 
the monosyllable OM which, by its three elements ( matras ), is the essence of 
the triple Veda ; and it is thus that the Veda subsists perpetually, being in itself 
before all the worlds but as it were hidden or enveloped during the cosmic 
catyclysms which separate the different cycles, to be subsequently manifested 
atfew at the beginning of each of them . 8 Furthermore, the schema can be 
completed as being that of the akshara itself, the straight line (a) covering 
and closing the conch (u), which contains within it the point (m), or the 



6. With the Greeks, these two hemispheres were represented by the round coifs of the Dios- 
cures, Castor and Pollux, who are the two halves of the egg of Leda, that is, the egg of the swan 
which, like the serpent's egg, represents the ‘World Egg'. 

7. See, for example, the discourse that Plato in The Symposium places in the mouth of Aristo- 
phanes; most modem commentaries fail to recognise its symbolic value, which is none the less 
evident. We have dwelt in more detail on this spherical form in The Symbolism of the Cross. 

8. The affirmation of the perpetuity of the Veda must be linked directly to the cosmological 
theory of the primordiality of sound ( shabda ) among the sensible qualities (as the quality that 
belongs to ether. Akasha, which is the first of the elements); and this theory must itself be related 
to that of ‘creation by the Word' in the Western traditions. The Primordial sound is the divine 
Word ‘by which all things were made'. 
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essential principle of all beings. 9 By its horizontality, the straight line then 
represents at the same time the ’surface of the Waters’, that is, the substantial 
setting in which the seeds will be developed (this development being repre- 
sented in Oriental symbolism by the blooming of the lotus flower) after the 
end of the intermediary period of obscuration (sandhya) between two cycles. 
At this stage, keeping to the same schematic representation, we will have a 
figure that can be described as the turning round of the conch, as it opens to 
allow the seed to escape along the straight line now oriented in a vertical down- 
ward direction which is that of the development of manifestation starting from 
its unmanifested principle. 10 

Of these two positions of the conch, which are to be found in the two 
halves of the symbol of Cancer, the first corresponds to the ark of Noah (or of 
Satyavrata in the Hindu tradition) which can be represented as the lower half 
of a circumference closed by its horizontal diameter and containing within it 
the point in which are synthetised all the seeds in the state of complete envel- 
opment. 1 1 The second position is symbolised by the rainbow, appearing ‘in the 
clouds’, that is, in the region of the Upper Waters, at the moment which marks 
the re-establishment of order and the restoration of all things, whereas during 
the catyclysm, the ark floated on the ocean of the Lower Waters. The rainbow is 
therefore the upper half of the same circumference; and the reunion of the two 
figures, inverse and complementary to one another, forms a single complete 
circular or cyclic figure, reconstituting the primordial spherical form. This 
circumference is the vertical section of the sphere of which the horizontal 
section is represented by the circular enclosure of the terrestrial Paradise. 12 
Inside the Far-Eastern yin-yang the same two half circumferences are to be 
found, but they are displaced by a duplication of the centre representing a 
polarisation which is, for each state of manifestation, the analogue of what 
the polarisation of Sat, or pure Being, into Purusha-Prakriti is for universal 
manifestation. 13 

9. By quite a remarkable concordance, this schema is also that of the human ear, the organ 
of hearing which, in order to be apt for the perception of sound, has to be actually shaped in con- 
formity with the nature of sound. 

10. This new figure [t’l is that which is given in the Archeometre for the letter heth which 
corresponds to the zodiacal sign of Cancer. [The astral alphabet In question, known as Watan or 
Vatan. was the primeval script of the Atlantids, and it was also known to the Hindus, who alone 
retained the knowledge of it after the destruction of Atlantis. The three first letters stood for the 
principial triad, then seven for the planets and twelve for the zodiacal signs. 22 in all. See Michel 
Valsan. Etudes Traditionnelles, March-April 1964, pp. 85-90. Ed.] 

11. The half circumference must be considered here as a morphological equivalent of the 
spiral element which we mentioned earlier; but in that the actualisation of the development from 
the initial seed-point is clearly visible. 

1 2. See The Lord of the World, ch. 1 1 . This is also related to the mysteries of the letter nun in the 
Arabic alphabet. [See below, 25, ‘The Mysteries of the Letter Nun'.] 

13. This is a first distinction or differentiation, but still without a separation of the comple- 
mentaries. The constitution of the Androgyne itself corresponds to this stage, while prior to this 
differentiation we can only speak of a 'neutrality' which is that of pure Being (see The Symbolism of 
the Cross, ch. 30). 
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These considerations have no claim to be complete, and doubtless they 
correspond only to some of the aspects of the sign of Cancer. But at least 
they will serve, by way of example, to show that there is in traditional 
astrology something quite different from the ‘divinatory art' or the ‘con- 
jectural science’ that the modern outlook supposes it to be. In reality it 
contains all that is to be found, variously expressed, in other sciences of the 
same order, as we have already indicated in our study on the ‘science of 
letters ’, 14 and all that gives these sciences a truly initiatic value, in virtue 
of which they can indeed be considered as an integral part of ‘Sacred Science’. 



22 § Seth 

Kana l-insanu hayyatan fil-qidam 1 
(‘Man was formerly a serpent’.) 

I n a curious book on the 'last times', The Antichrist ( Personal , Future ) by E. H. 
Moggridge, there is a point which we npticed in particular and about which 
we should like to offer some clarifications, namely, the interpretation of the 
names Nimrod and Seth. As a matter of fact, the assimilation that the author 
establishes between the one and the other calls for many reservations, but 
there is at least a certain real relationship and the comparisons drawn from 
animal symbolism seem to us to be well-founded. 

Let us point out first of all that namar in Hebrew, like nimr in Arabic, is 
strictly speaking the ‘flecked animal’, a name common to the tiger, the 
panther and the leopard; and we can say, even if we keep to their most out- 
ward meaning, that these animals indeed represent the ‘hunter’ that Nimrod 
was according to the Bible. Furthermore, in an aspect which need not be con- 
sidered as unfavourable, the tiger is, like the bear in the Nordic tradition, a 
symbol of the Kshatriya: and the foundation of Nineveh and of the Assyrian 
empire by Nimrod actually seems to have been a revolt of the Kshatriyas 
against the authority of the Chaldean sacerdotal caste. Thence the legendary 
relationship established between Nimrod and the Nephilim or other ante- 
diluvian ‘giants' which the Kshatriyas also represent in ancient times; and 
thence the epithet of ‘nimrodian’ applied to a temporal power which affirms 
itself as independent of the spiritual authority. 

14. [See ch. 8. above.] 

1 . [This saying, for which the author gives no source, is no doubt to be understood in relation 
to what is said in notes 4 and 9 (which refers to ch. 2 7. below) about the serpent producing from 
its mouth the ‘World Egg', that is. the Word and the Serpent which is itself identified with the 
Word (cf.. Numbers xxi: 9 and John in: 14). Man's human nature is a projection of his spiritual 
nature, which has its prototype in the Logos, that is. in the 'Serpent'. Ed.] 
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Now, what has all this to do with Seth? The tiger and other similar animals, 
inasmuch as they are ‘destroyers’, are emblems of the Egyptian Set, Osiris’s 
brother and murderer, to whom the Greeks gave the name of Typhon. And 
one can only say that the ‘Nimrodian’ spirit proceeds from the dark principle 
designated by the name Set, without for all that claiming that Set is identical 
with Nimrod himself; we have here a distinction that is more than a mere 
nuance. But the point that seems to give rise to the greatest difficulty is this 
malefic signification of the name Set or Sheth or Seth which, on the other 
hand, insofar as it designates the son of Adam, far from signifying destruc- 
tion, on the contrary evokes the idea of stability and the restoration of order. 
Besides, if one wants to establish Biblical comparisons. Set is to Osiris what 
Cain is to Abel; and we will mention in this connection that some make of Nim- 
rod one of the 'Cainites' thought to have escaped from the diluvial cataclysm. 
But the Seth of Genesis, far from being assimilable to Cain, is opposed to him. 
How then does his name come to be here? In fact, even in Hebrew, the word 
Seth really has the two contrary senses, that of ‘foundation’ and that of 
‘tumult’ and ‘ruin’; 2 and the expression beni-Seth (sons of Seth) is also found 
with this double meaning. It is true that the linguists prefer to see two distinct 
words there, deriving from two different verbal roots: sith [shith] for the first, 
and sath [s/iatfi] for the second; but the distinction between these two roots 
seems to be quite secondary, and in any case their essential constituent ele- 
ments are certainly identical. In reality, nothing is to be seen there but an appli- 
cation of that double meaning of symbols to which we have often had occasion 
to allude; and this application relates more particularly to the symbolism of the 
serpent. 

Indeed, if the tiger or leopard is one symbol of the Egyptian Set, the serpent is 
another, 3 and this can be understood without difficulty if the serpent be 
considered under its malefic aspect, that which is most commonly attributed 
to it. But it is almost always forgotten that the serpent has a benefic aspect 
which, moreover, is to be found also in the symbolism of ancient Egypt, in par- 
ticular under the form of the royal serpent, the ‘uraeus’ or basilisk. 4 Even in 
Christian iconography the serpent is sometimes the symbol of Christ; 5 and 
the Biblical Seth, whose function in the legend of the Grail 6 we have noted else- 
where, is often looked on as a ‘prefiguration’ of Christ. 7 It can be said that the 
two Seths, fundamentally, are not other than the two serpents of the Hermetic 

2. The word Is Identical In the two cases but, curiously enough, it is masculine in the first and 
feminine in the second. 

3. It is rather remarkable that the Greek name Typhon should be an anagram of Python. 

4. Let us recall also the serpent representing Kneph, and producing the 'World Egg' from its 
mouth (symbol of the Word): it is known that for the Druids the Word was likewise the 'serpent's 
egg' (represented by the fossil sea urchin). 

5. In The Lord of the World ch. 3, we noted in this respect the figuration of the 'amphisbene' or 
two headed serpent, of which the one head represents Christ and the other Satan. 

6. Ibid., ch. 5. 

7. It is probable that those Gnostics called Sethians did not really differ from the 'Ophites', for 
whom the serpent ( ophis ) was the symbol of the Word and of Wisdom (Sophia). 
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caduceus. 8 It is, if one will, life and death, both produced by a power that is 
single in its essence but double in its manifestation. 9 

If we stop to dwell on this interpretation in terms of life and death, even 
though it is only a particular application of the case of two contrary or 
antagonistic terms, it is because the symbolism of the serpent is actually 
linked, before all else, to the very idea of life: 10 in Arabic, the serpent is 
al-hayyah, and life al-hayah (Hebrew hayah, meaning both ‘life’ and ‘animal’, 
from the root hayi which is common to the two languages). This is linked to 
the symbolism of the ‘Tree of Life’, 11 and thus enables one to glimpse a 
singular relationship between the serpent and Eve ( Hawwa , ‘the living’); 
and we may recall the medieval representations of the ‘temptation’ in which 
the body of the serpent entwined around the forbidden tree is surmounted by 
the bust of a woman. 12 Equally remarkable is the fact that in Chinese 
symbolism F o-hi and his sister Niu-Koua, who are said to have reigned 
together forming a fraternal couple (such as had its counterparts in ancient 
Egypt and even down to the time of the Ptolemys) are sometimes represented 
with the body of a serpent and a human head; and in certain cases these two 
serpents are intertwined like those of the caduceus, no doubt thereby alluding 
to the complementarism of the yin-yang. 13 Without insisting anymore upon 
this, which would risk leading us rather far afield, we can see that it all shows 
the serpent to have had, doubtless in very remote times, an importance which 
is no longer suspected today; and anyone who studied closely all the aspects of 
its symbolism, especially in Egypt and in India, might well be led to quite 
unexpected conclusions. 

On the subject of the double sense of symbols, it is to be noted that even the 
number 666 does not have an exclusively malefic significance. If it is the 
‘number of the Beast’, it is in the first place a solar number and, as we have 
said elsewhere, 14 it is that of Hakathriel or the ‘Angel of the Crown’. On the 
other hand, the letters of the name Sorath also add up to this number, and 
Sorath, according to the Kabbalists, is the solar demon. As such he is opposed 
to the Archangel Mikael and this has to do with the two faces of Metatron . IS 

8. It is curious that the name of Seth, reduced to its essential elements. ST in the Latin alpha- 
bet (which is only a form of the Phoenician alphabet), gives the figure of the 'brazen serpent'. In 
this connection, let us note that in Hebrew it is in fact the same word that signifies 'serpent' 
(nahash) and 'bronze' or 'copper' (nehash). In Arabic another and no less strange relationship is 
to be found: ttahs. ‘calamity’: and nahas, 'copper'. 

9. On this point, see our study of 'Thunderbolts' [27 below]. 

10. This sense is particularly obvious for the serpent that is entwined around the rod of 
Aesculapius. 

11. See The Symbolism of the Cross, ch. 25. 

12. An example of this is to be found on the left portal of Notre Dame. 

13. Is it said that Niu-Koua melted stones of five colours (white, black, red. yellow, blue) to 
repair a rent in the heavens, and also that she cut off the four feet of the tortoise in order to place 
there the four extremities of the world. 

14. The Lord of the World, ch. 5. 

15. Ibid., ch. 3. 
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Sorath is moreover, the anagram of sthur which signifies ‘hidden thing’. Is this 
the ‘name of mystery' of which the Apocalypse speaks? But if sathar signifies 'to 
hide’, it also signifies ‘to protect’; and in Arabic the same word satar evokes 
almost without exception the idea of protection, and often even the idea of a 
divine and providential protection . 16 Here, too, things are much less simple 
than they are thought to be by those who see only one aspect of a question. 

But let us return to the animals that symbolise the Egyptian Set. There is also 
the crocodile, which is self-explanatory; and the hippopatamus, in which some 
have been inclined to see the Behemoth of the Book of Job, and perhaps not 
without some justification, although this word (plural of behemah ) is strictly 
speaking a collective designation of all the great quadrapeds . 17 But another 
animal which has no less importance in this context than the hippopota- 
mus, strange though it may seem, is the ass, and more especially the red 
ass , 18 which was represented as one of the most fearful of all the entities 
among those which the dead had to encounter in their journey beyond the 
grave, or, which esoterically comes to the same, that the initiate encounters 
in the course of his trials. Would this not be, even more than the hippopota- 
mus, the ‘scarlet beast’ of the Apocalypse ? 19 In any case, one of the darkest 
aspects of the ‘typhonian’ mysteries was the cult of the ‘god with the ass’s 
head', to which, as is known, the first Christians were sometimes falsely 
accused of belonging. We have some reasons for believing that, under one 
form or another, it has persisted until our own times, and some assert that it 
is bound to endure until the end of the current cycle. 

From this last point, we want to draw at least one conclusion: at the decline 
of a civilisation, it is the most inferior side of its tradition which persists the 
longest, in particular the ‘magical’ side, which, moreover, contributes to 
the complete ruin of the tradition by the deviations it gives rise to. This is 
said to be what happened with Atlantis . 20 Magic is also the only immaterial 
thing of which the debris still survive from civilisations which have entirely 
ceased to function-witness the cases of Egypt, of Chaldea, even of Druidism; 
and no doubt the ‘fetishism’ of the negro peoples has a similar origin. Sorcery 
could be said to be made of the vestiges of dead civilisations. Is this why the 
serpent, in the most recent times, has hardly kept anything but its malefic 

1 6. Could we, without too much linguistic fantasy, relate this to the Greek soter. ‘saviour'? 
And should it be said in this respect that there may and even must be. between the designations 
of Christ ( al-Masih ) and of the Antichrist (al-Masikh) a singular resemblance? [See on this subject. 
The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, ch. 39.] 

1 7. The root baham or abham signifies ‘to be mute' and also ‘to be hidden’. If the general sense 
of Behemoth is linked to the first of these two ideas, the second can evoke more particularly the 
animal 'which hides under the reeds’; and here the relationship with the sense of the other 
root, sathar. of which we have just spoken, is rather curious. 

18. Yet another strange linguistic connection: in Arabic, ‘ass’ is himar (in Hebrew, hemor ); 
and red is ahmar. The ‘red ass’, therefore, would be, like the bronze serpent, a kind of pleonasm in 
phonetic symbolism. 

19. In India, the ass is the symbolic mount of Mudevi. the infernal aspect of the Shakti. 

20. [The Reign of Quantity and the Signs of the Times, ch. 38, pp. 3 15-1 7, and especially note 160.] 
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significance, and why the dragon, ancient Chinese symbol of the Word, 
awakens only ‘diabolical’ ideas in the minds of modern Westerners ? 21 



23 § On the Significance of Carnivals 

I n connection with a certain ‘theory of festivals’ formulated by a sociologist, 
we have pointed out 1 that this theory has, among other deficiencies, the 
weakness of wanting to reduce all festivals to a single type, that of what 
may be called ‘carnival’ festivals, an expression which seems to us clear 
enough to be understood by everyone, as in fact carnival represents what 
is still left of festival today in the West; and we said at that time that this 
kind of festival raises questions which can call for a more thorough examina- 
tion. In fact, the impression that emerges from them is always and above all 
else that of disorder, in the most complete sense of this word. How then does it 
happen that they are to be found, not only in our time, but also and even with 
a more ample development, in traditional civilisations with which they seem 
at first sight incompatible? If they pertained specifically to our own times, they 
could be considered simply as one of the numerous manifestations of the 
general disequilibrium. 

We may as well give here some definite examples, and we will mention first 
certain truly strange festivals which were celebrated in the Middle Ages: the 
‘feast of the ass’ where this animal, whose distinctly Satanic symbolism is well 
known in all traditions , 2 was even brought into the very choir of the church 
where it occupied the place of honour and received the most extraordinary 
tokens of veneration; also, the ‘feast of fools’, wherein the lower clergy gave 
themselves up to the worst improprieties, parodying both the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and the liturgy itself . 3 How is it possible to explain that in such a 
period things whose most evident characteristic is incontestably that of 
parody and even of sacrilege 4 were not only tolerated but even given an as it 
were official sanction? 

21. Ibid., ch. 30, ‘The Inversion of Symbols’, pp. 245-47.] 

1. See Etudes Traditionnelles, April 1940, p. 169. 

2. It would be wrong to maintain that this is contradicted by the part played by the ass in the 
Gospel tradition, for in fact the ox and the ass placed on either side of the manger at the birth of 
Christ symbolise respectively the totality of benefic and malefic forces. These are to be found again 
at the crucifixion, in the form of the good and bad thief. On the other hand. Christ mounted upon 
an ass at his entry into Jerusalem, represents the triumph over the forces of evil, a triumph whose 
realisation constitutes precisely the 'redemption'. 

3. These ‘fools’ wore a headdress with long ears, obviously intended to evoke the notion of an 
ass’s head; and this feature is not the least significant from our point of view. 

4. The author of the theory to which we have alluded recognised well enough the existence of 
this parody and of this sacrilege; but, linking them to his general conception of 'festival', he 
attempts to make of them characteristic elements of the 'sacred' itself-something that is not only 
too much of a paradox but, let it be said plainly, a contradiction pure and simple. 
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We will also mention the Roman Saturnalia from which, moreover, the 
modem carnival seems to have been directly derived, though in fact it is no 
longer anything but a very diminished vestige: during these festivals, the 
slaves ordered the masters about, and the masters served the slaves. 5 One 
then had the image of a truly ‘upside down’ world, wherein everything was 
done in reverse of the normal order. 6 Although it is commonly claimed that 
these festivals were a reminder of the ‘golden age’, this interpretation is clearly 
false: for there is no question here of any kind of ‘equality’ that could strictly be 
regarded as representing, insofar as is possible in present conditions, 7 the 
primordial indifferentiation of social functions. It is a question of the reversal 
of hierarchies, which is something completely different: and such a reversal 
constitutes, generally speaking, one of the plainest characteristics of satan- 
ism. We must therefore see here something that relates much rather to the 
sinister aspect of Saturn, an aspect which certainly does not pertain to him 
as god of the ‘golden age’ but, on the contrary, insofar as he is now no more 
than the fallen god of a bygone and finished period. 8 

It can be seen by these examples that there is invariably a sinister and even 
satanic element in such festivals; and it should be noted in particular that this 
very element is precisely what pleases the mob and excites its gaiety. There is 
something here, in fact, that is very apt-and even more so than anything else- 
to satisfy the tendencies of fallen man, insofar as these tendencies push him to 
develop the lowest possibilities of his nature. Now it is just in this that the real 
point of such festivals lies: it is a question of somehow ‘channeling’ these tend- 
encies, and of thus making them as inoffensive as possible by giving them an 
opportunity to manifest themselves, but only during very brief periods and 
in very well defined circumstances, and by thus enclosing this manifestation 
within narrow limits which it is not allowed to overstep. 9 Otherwise these 
same tendencies, for want of the minimum satisfaction required by the present 



5. Festivals of this same kind are even encountered in many different countries, when they 
went so far as to confer temporarily on a slave or on a criminal the insignia of royalty with all 
the power that goes with it. only to put him to death once the festival ended. 

6. In this connection, the same author speaks also of 'reverse acts' and even of a ‘return to 
chaos', which contains at least a part of the truth: but by an astonishing confusion of ideas, 
he seeks to assimilate this chaos to the ‘golden age'. 

7. We mean the conditions of the Kali-Yuga or the 'iron age', of which the Roman period, as 
well as our own. was a part. 

8. That the ancient gods became demons in a certain manner is a fact quite generally estab- 
lished. and the attitude of the Christians towards the gods of 'paganism' is merely a particular 
case, but one which never seems to have been explained as it should: we cannot insist on this 
point here, which would lead us too far from our subject. It Is. of course, to be understood that 
this is related solely to certain cyclic conditions, and does not affect or modify in any way the 
essential character of these same gods insofar as they symbolise, beyond time, supra-human 
principles. Thus side by side with their accidentally malefic aspect, the benefic aspect always 
exists in spite of everything and even though it is completely unrecognised by 'men outside'. 
The astrological interpretation of Saturn can be taken as a very clear example in this respect. 

9. This relates to the symbolic 'enframing' to which we propose to return [see below. 68], 
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condition of humanity, would be at risk of exploding, so to speak , 10 and of 
spreading their effects everywhere, collectively as well as individually, causing 
thereby a disorder far more serious than that which is produced only during 
some few days specially reserved for this purpose, and which is all the less to 
be feared for being thus ‘regularised’. For on the one hand these days are 
placed outside the normal course of things, so as not to exert any appreciable 
influence upon it, while, on the other hand, the fact that there is nothing 
unforeseen in these festivals ‘normalises’ as it were the disorder itself and 
integrates it into the total order. 

Apart from this general explanation, which no one who is prepared to think 
about it can fail to understand, it will be as well to say something in particular 
about the ‘masquerades’ which play an important part in carnivals them- 
selves, and in other more or less similar festivals; and what we have to say 
will confirm still further what we have just said. In fact, carnival masks are 
generally hideous and most often evoke animal or demonic forms so that 
they are like a figurative ‘materialisation’ of the inferior and even infernal tend- 
encies, which are allowed to come to the surface on these occasions. Besides, 
each one will quite naturally choose from among these masks, without being 
fully aware of it, the one that best suits him, that is, the one which represents 
what is most in conformity with his own lower tendencies-so much so that one 
could say that the mask which is supposed to hide the true face of the individ- 
ual, on the contrary reveals to the eyes of everyone that which he really carries 
within himself but which he is habitually obliged to dissimulate. It is well to 
note, for this throws further light on the masks, that we have here a kind of 
parody of the ‘reversal’ which, as we have explained elsewhere , 1 1 takes place 
at a certain degree of initiatic development; a parody, we say, and a truly 
satanic counterfeit, for here the reversal is an exteriorization, not of the beings 
spirituality but, on the contrary, of its lowest possibilities . 12 

10. At the end of the Middle Ages, when the grotesque festivals of which we have spoken were 
suppressed or ceased to be held, there resulted an expansion of sorcery out of all proportion with 
what had been seen in previous centuries. These two facts are by no means unconnected 
although this connection is not generally noticed, which is all the more surprising in that there 
are several quite striking resemblances between such festivals and the 'witch's sabbath', where 
everything is done 'in reverse’. 

11. See 'L’Esprit est-il dans le corps ou le corps dans l'esprit?’ [in Initiation et realisation 
spirituelle. ch. 30]. 

12. In some traditional civilisations there were also special periods when, for analogous 
reasons, ‘wandering influences' were allowed to manifest themselves freely, all due precautions 
having been taken. These influences naturally correspond in the cosmic order to what the lower 
psychism is in the human being; and consequently between their manifestation and that of 
spiritual influences there is the same inverse relationship as between the two kinds of exterioriza- 
tion we have just mentioned. Moreover, in these conditions it is not difficult to understand that 
the masquerade itself seems in a way to represent an apparition of 'larvas' or of malefic spectres. 
['. . . there is here, in fact, a certain similarity with the “exhaustion of lower possibilities", but in 
this case the "exhaustion" takes place as it were collectively' (letter from the author. 18 December 
1945, to Michel Valsan). On the question of 'exhaustion' cf., L'Esoterisme de Dante, ch. 6. 'Les trois 
mondes' and Aperpus sur /’Initiation, ch. 26, ‘De la mort initlatique’.] 
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To end this survey, we will add that if the festivals of this kind are more and 
more rare and if they even seem hardly able any longer to arouse the interest of 
the crowd, it is because, in a time such as our own, they have become truly 
pointless. 13 In fact, how can there still be any question of ‘circumscribing’ 
disorder and of containing it within rigorously defined limits, when it has 
spread everywhere and is manifested constantly in all domains of human 
activity? Thus although, considering only externals and from a purely 
‘aesthetic’ point of view, one might be tempted to welcome, on account of their 
inevitable garb of ugliness, the almost complete disappearance of these festi- 
vals, this disappearance can on the contrary be seen, by going to the roots of 
the matter, as an exceedingly unreassuring symptom, because it bears 
witness to the irruption of disorder into the whole course of existence and to 
its having become generalised to such a point that we could really be said to 
live in a sinister ‘perpetual carnival’. 



24 § Some Aspects of the Symbolism 
of the Fish 

The symbolism of the fish, which is to be found in numerous traditional 
forms, including Christianity, is exceedingly complex and has many aspects 
which need to be clearly distinguished one from another. As to the earliest ori- 
gins of this symbol, it seems to be of Nordic or even Hyperborean provenance. 
Its presence has in fact been verified in North Germany and in Scandinavia, 1 
and in these regions it is in all likelihood nearer its starting-point than in 
Central Asia where doubtless it was brought by the great current which, 
issuing directly from the Primordial Tradition, was later to give birth to the 
doctrines of India and Persia. It is to be noted moreover, generally speaking, 
that certain aquatic animals figure above all in the symbolism of Northern 
peoples: to give just one example, the octopus is particularly widespread 
among the Scandinavians and the Celts, and is also found in archaic Greece 
as one of the chief motifs in Mycenian ornamentation. 2 

13. That amounts to saying that there are no longer, strictly speaking, anything but super- 
stitions. in the etymological sense of this word. 

1. Cf., L Charbonneau-Lassay, 'Le Poisson' in Regnabit. December 1926. 

2. The arms of the octopus are generally straight in the Scandinavian figurations, while they 
are wound in spirals in Mycenian ornaments. In the latter, one also sees very frequently the swas- 
tika, or figures that are manifestly derived from it The symbol of the octopus relates to the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer, which corresponds to the summer solstice and to the 'depth of the Waters’. It is 
easy to understand from this that it could sometimes have been taken in a malefic sense, the 
summer solstice being the Janua Infemi. 




